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sell the Missus and you sell the home! 


= MATICO eae ba 
FLOORS give homes that MORE-FOR-THE-MONEY look 





Here’s a simple bit of sales strategy that works every time! work-saving qualities. Select nationally-famous, economical 
Give your homes that distinctive, individualized luxury-look by MATICO tile flooring for your next project and see how it 
installing MATICO high-style flooring . . . and the sale is half helps sell on first inspection. 





made! Yes, women really go for MATICO’s fresh colors and 
MATICO helps you 


sell the Missus with 
full-page, full-color ads 
in national magazines! 


original patterns . . . just as they appreciate its long-wearing, 


ASS MASTIC TILE CORPORATION | | ennui: 


Mastic Tile Corp. of America, 
pro 






gues OF AMERICA Dept. 16-2, Box 986, Newburgh, New York 
Houston, Tex. + Joliet, Ill.» Long Beach, Calif.» Newburgh, N.Y. ~ ig home me free samples and full information about MATICO 
Rubber Tile * Vinyl Tile * Asphalt Tile 


Confetti * Aristoflex * Parquetry 
Maticork * Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 
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Now...an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE 


in Sewer and drain cleaning 






The New” | 
Electioke 


a 


P . with dual cable that 
self-feeds both in and out, 


oO completely eliminates 


manual handling 


Adaptable to longer runs, harder stoppages 


@ No manual handling—COM- 
PLETELY SAFE. Motor does work 
@ Open winding of outer member 
permits the cable to feed in and 
out easily—even through “P” 
traps 

@ Non-helixing because cables 
are wound in opposite directions 
@ Dual cables tied together— 
easily pulled back if one breaks 
@ Instant, snap lock cable con- 
nectors 


e@ 8 foot cable sections permit 
work in small spaces, cost less 
to replace 

@ Runs up to 250 feet 

e@ New power unit weighs less, 
develops more power. Has oil 
bath gears, ball bearing construc- 
tion throughout 

@ Present Electric Eel outfits are 
easily converted 

@ Complete set of cleaning tools 
available for lines 3” to 16” 









Recommended by New York 
City Housing Authority 


Write Dept. JH today 
for full details. 


The Ohio Tool and Engineering Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 
JOURNAL OF HOUSING 
ADVERTISING KIT 


1. The flamboyant approach: next time a sales 
representative calls at your office, stand on 
the roof of the highest building in the proj- 
ect and yell: “The JourNAL or HowsInc is 
the one and only magazine completely and 
thoroughly devoted to the fields of public 
housing, urban renewal, and redevelopment.” 


2. The caddish approach: set a bear trap in 
your office and when a sales rep is snared, 
tell him: “Ads placed in the JouRNAL OF 
ilousinGc reach the key personnel responsi- 
ble for purchasing because of thorough read- 
ership by these top officials.” 


}. The cozy approach: gently twisting the sales 
man’s arm, say: “The JourNAL or HousinG 
is the bible of the public housing and re- 
newal industry, influencing administrative, 
management, and purchasing policies.” 


If, however, you aren't feeling particularly flam- 
boyant, or caddish, or cozy but you would like to 
see the JouRNAL expand its advertising services 

giving you information on products and services 
that you want and need, then you can help us 
to help you—by showing the JourNaL to the 
many sales reps who call on you, pointing out to 
them the very real advantages we’ve mentioned. . . 








There’s a Dempster-Dumpster Sanitation Engineer Near You! 
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A Free age-old continuous battle with costly, 
unsightly and unsanitary refuse handling and 
collection conditions in our cities and housing areas, 
man is finally winning out—thanks to the develop- 
ment of the remarkable Dempster-Dumpster 
equipment and the Dempster-Dumpster System. 

Here is a method that provides a mobile 
Dempster-Dumpster, operated by only one man, 
the driver, to serve scores of big steel detachable 
containers, one-after-another. 

All conventional and inadequate cans, crates, 
boxes, drums, etc. are removed from housing areas 
and eliminated! Big Dempster-Dumpster deposi- 
tories, each with self-latching doors, are placed at 
strategic locations. Usually, 50 to 60 families can 





Proved Method 
Whipping Costly. 
Conditions in thd 





be served by each 12 cu. yd. container; 40 to 50 
families by each 10 cu. yd. container etc. 

In addition to eliminating unsanitary condi- 
tions, the Dempster-Dumpster System cuts costs 
tremendously. Reductions range from 50 to 90 per- 
cent in housing developments after this system has 
been installed. 

The equipment may be purchased outright 
by your Housing Authority or it is quite possible 
the service may be available by private contractor. 
For complete information, contact the manufac- 
turer, Dempster Brothers, Inc. Ask for Folder No. 
300 titled “The Dempster-Dumpster System of 
Trash and Rubbish Collection for Housing and 
Apartment Areas. 
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»¢eaturing Big Steel Depositories 
ly.. Unsanitary Refuse Collection 
ndlousing and Apartment Areas! 













CIRCLED LOCATIONS in large illustration on page at left give you a 


THE 
typical example of where and how many Dempster-Dumpster Containers rv 
are used in a housing development. SNAPSHOTS ABOVE taken at vari- NAGY; 
ous housing areas show a close up view of the big depositories. This 


amazing system is cleaning up unsightly and unsanitary conditions Y), / U7 

for Housing Authorities in such cities as Rochester, Atlanta, Hono- WF 
lulu, Great Falls, Winston-Salem, to name a few—plus cutting Sy 

handling costs to the minimum! To determine number of these S 
containers desired, each housing authority calls on Dempster 
Brothers’ engineers to make a survey. 
This Survey, which is made at no cost 
or obligation to housing officials, de- 
termines the number and sizes of con- 
a 4 tainers needed, recommended locations 
and the amount the cost of refuse 
handling can be reduced. 


| DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 527 Shea Bidg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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small but consistant decline. . 








NEW YORK HOUSING AUTHORITY 
GETS HISTORIC LAVANBURG HOMES 


The historic Lavanburg Homes 
a forerunner to America’s low-rent 
public housing program—have been 
turned over to New York City, 
which has given the task of manage- 
ment and operation to the local 
housing authority. 

The six-story, 113-unit develop- 
ment was constructed in 1927 by 
the Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation. 
Mr. Lavanburg, an influential busi- 
nessman who had been impressed 
with public and private low-rent 
housing in Europe, wanted to show 
America how to house low-income 
families. First manager of the de- 
velopment was Abraham Goldfeld, 
who, in the early days of public hous- 
ing, was a leader in developing man- 
agement concepts and in the affairs 
of NAHRO. Mr. Goldfeld docu- 
mented his experiences at Lavan- 
burg Homes in Diary of a Housing 
Manager, which through the years 
has become something of a manage- 
ment “bible.” It was published and 
is still distributed by NAHRO. 

The New York housing authority 
will use the project primarily to ac- 
commodate families displaced from 
slum sites being cleared for public 
housing. Present tenants, however, 
will not have to move out, since 
units will only be reused after they 
have been’ voluntarily vacated. 
About $35,000 will have to be ap- 
propriated by the city for necessary 
repairs and renovations. 





RATES ON SHORT-TERM NOTES 
DECLINE IN YEAR'S FIRST SALES 

They’re down—but up. That's the 
story of interest rates on short-term 
housing notes as reflected in the 
first three sales of 1957. The av- 
erage interest rates of temporary 
notes are up over rates of a year 
ago—but down from the record 
highs of late 1956. In each of the 
three 1957 sales, the rates showed a 
. and 
this, in the face of the present tight 
money market. 

January 8—75 authorities sold 82 
issues totaling $145,612,000 at an 
average interest rate of 2.300 per 
cent. 

January 23—Five authorities sold 
five issues totalling $52,952,000 at 
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an average interest rate of 2.147 
per cent. 

February 13—95 authorities sold 
100 issues totalling $176,325,000 at 
an average interest rate of 2.147 per 
cent. 

Long-term Bonds 

The first sale of long-term hous- 
ing bonds since June 27, 1956 oc- 
curred on February 6, when two 
authorities—Chicago and New York 

sold bonds at an average inter- 
est rate of 2.7709 per cent, .2842 
per cent higher than the previous 
June bidding. The sale was marked 
by initial appearance of a new com- 
petitive group headed by the First 
National City Bank of New York and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., who pur- 
chased the New York Authority of- 
fering. Two other groups bid on the 
issues, Bids were extremely close and 
the cover of the successful bidders 
was very small. 

The prime quality of housing au- 
thority notes and bonds was illus- 
trated early this year, when Federal 
Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner Norman P. Mason announced 
that FHA would approve the in- 
vestment of replacement reserves 
for multi-family projects in urban 
renewal and public housing agency 
securities. 

NAHRO'S 1313 LANDLORD, PACH, 
WITHDRAWS FROM THE BUILDING 

The Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, NAHRO’s neighbor and 
landlord in Chicago’s “1313” build- 
ing, as of January 1 transferred 
responsibility of the building to 
the Public Administration Service. 
PACH. which was organized in 
late 1930, had managed the building 
since it was opened for occupancy 
in 1938 and was the source of in- 
spiration for the creation of many 
of the 14 associations and nine af- 
filiated groups devoted to public 
administration that are housed at 
. 

In addition to its work at “1313,” 
PACH has been engaged over the 
years in many activities of a pio- 
neering nature: special research 
projects, maintaining contacts and 
communications with university fac- 
ulties and research centers, and 
liaison work with federal agencies 
and international organizations. The 
clearing house initiated an orderly 
liquidation process upon expiration 
of its grants from the Spelman Fund, 
which had financed most of its 
work and which dissolved in 1948. 
(NAHRO and the other “1313” or- 





ganizations also received Spelman 
aid up to 1948.) 

First director of the clearing 
house was Louis Brownlow, who 
served in that capacity from 1930 
to 1945 and who was one of the 
guiding forces in establishing for 
the “1313” building a reputation as 
“a national capital of state and 
local government .’ He was 
succeeded by Herbert Emmerich, 
who remained with PACH until the 
liquidation. Mr. Emmerich in Jan- 
uary accepted the position of senior 
consultant in public administration 
to the technical assistance admin- 
istration of the United Nations. 

To NAHRO, the withdrawal of 
PACH from the “1313” building 
has meant not only the loss of a 
longtime friend and good neighbor 

but a new set of offices. 
NAHRO’s headquarters were moved 
in December into a somewhat larger 
setting, but still on the same floor 
of the “1313” building. Under the 
new operating plan for the building, 
NAHRO’s executive director, John 
Lange, and the heads of all the or- 
ganizations in the building, make 
up the board of trustees of PAS. 
Thus the organizations have a voice 
in alt decisions having to do with 
the common services of the “1313” 
center. Further, support for the cen- 
ter is now contributed solely by the 
organizations, without benefit of the 
partial “subsidy” that PACH made 
to building operation. 
FELLOWSHIP, NEWSLETTER ADDED TO 
SEARS' URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 

An annual grant of $35,000 for 
fellowships in the field of city plan- 
ning and urban renewal and the 
publication of a newsletter devoted 
to urban renewal, are two new evi- 
dences of Sears-Roebuck’s support of 
the urban renewal program. 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation, 
beginning this fall, will award grad- 
uate fellowships in the field of city 
planning and urban renewal, for 
which application must be made by 
March 1. In addition to a maximum 
student stipend of $3000 a year, 
schools attended by fellowship hold- 
ers will receive an unrestricted grant 
of $1000 per year while the student 
is in residence. The foundation notes 
that the fellowships must be used 
in graduate schools of city planning 
that provide a two-year program 
leading to a degree. 

The foundation will make an an- 
nual grant of $35,000, anticipating 
that these funds will permit the 
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awarding of at least five two-year 
fellowships each year. If the average 
fellowship stipend proves to be less 
than $2500 per year, additional fel- 
lowships will be awarded. 

The fellowship program, which is 
backed by the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods, hopes 
to increase the flow of trained per- 
sonnel into this field, according to 
foundation president Theodore V. 
Houser. Mr. Houser added, “We are 
also hopeful that other corporations 
will set up similar programs.” The 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation will ad- 
minister the program in cooperation 
with ACTION, the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, and 
Cooper Union for Advancement of 
Science and Art. 

Information and applications may 
be obtained by writing to: The 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation, c/o City 
Planning Fellowship Program, 3333 
Arthington Avenue, Chicago. 

Beginning with the December 
publication of volume one, number 
one of its Urban Renewal Observer, 
Sears-Roebuck will report in the 
four-page printed news-letter on ur- 
ban renewal and rehabilitation pro- 
grams in communities throughout 
the United States in which Sears 
employees are taking part. 

Sears became active in urban re- 
newal in an attempt to conserve 
Chicago’s Lawndale Area, in which 
its main plant and offices are lo- 
cated (see July 1956 JourNAL, page 
242). Since that time the company 
has become active on a_ national 
level, cogperating with ACTION 
(see December 1956 JourNAL, page 
423 


ACTION SPONSORS URBAN RENEWAL 
CLINIC SERIES FOR CITY HEADS 


A series of clinics to give mayors, 
city managers, and civic leaders a 
“how to” idea of urban renewal 
was initiated last November by the 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods. 

The first clinic was held for New 
Englanders on November 30 and 
December | on the campus of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
bringing in some 200 participants 
representing 45 New England and 
upstate New York cities. The sec- 
ond is scheduled for Dayton March 
14 and 15 and is expected to draw 
a crowd of 400 from some 200 mid- 
west cities. A west coast clinic is in 
prospect next. 

Some 30 specialists in various 
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phases of urban renewal, including 
federal officials, will act as moder- 
ators and discussion leaders at the 
Dayton clinic. Following the pattern 
of the MIT meeting, delegates will 
be divided into 10 groups that will 
get down to brass tacks talk at work- 
shop sessions covering such phases 
of urban renewal as financing, land 
disposition, code enforcement, citi- 
zen participation, etc. With each 
workshop presented several times, 
everyone attending the clinic will be 
able to take part in the various 
discussions. 

Among the “experts” and “re- 
source” persons participating in 
either one or both of the first two 
clinics were: John Searles, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Albert and Ginger 
Rosenberg, Dayton; William Slay- 
ton of Webb and Knapp; William 
Loring, Boston; Reginald A. John- 
son of the National Urban League: 
James Yielding, Cleveland; Frances 
H. Morton, Baltimore; Charles H. 
Stamm, Cincinnati; B. Warner 
Shippee, St. Paul; James H. Scheuer, 
New York City; and NAHRO staff 
members Hugh Mields, Jr. and 
Dorothy Gazzolo. 


SURVEY OF CHARACTERISTICS OF 
NEW PRIVATE HOUSING COMPLETED 

Some startling facts about the 
characteristics of private housing 
started in 1956 have been uncov- 
ered by a $48,000 survey, sponsored 
largely by Producers’ Council, Inc.. 
an organization of building mate- 
rials manufacturers and associations 
(see October 1956 JouRNAL, page 
340). A sample: almost 10,000 of 
the single-family nonfarm homes 
started in the first quarter of 1956 
have no bathrooms. 

The survey, which was undertaken 
by the bureau of labor statistics of 


the United States Department of 
Commerce at the invitation of the 
council, covered housing starts dur- 
ing the first quarter of last year 
through a sampling of builders in all 
regions of the country. The council 
whose membership came through 
with $43,000 for the survey, reports 
that, in view of the success it had 
in soliciting support for the work, 
it will seek to get contributing par- 
ticipants for another survey in 1957 

Here’s the kind of information 
the 1956 study provided: (1) gen- 
eral trends, such as that the aver- 
age nonfarm single-family home has 
1240 square feet of space, or the 
popularity of one type of architec- 
ture over another; (2) market in- 
formation, such as the kind of equip- 
ment and appliances utilized; (3 
specifics, such as the number of 
bricks used in construction, or the 
amount of ceramic tile and paint 
applied. 


OLD, NEW STATE ORGANIZATIONS 
ELECT OFFICERS FOR YEAR AHEAD 
Two unofficial state housing or- 
ganizations—one recently formed, 
the other one in business since 1940 
have held recent meetings and 
elected officers for the year ahead 
The new organization, the Arkan- 
sas Council of Housing Authorities, 
held its initial meeting last Novem- 
ber, at which time it elected as 
president C. C. Davis, commissioner 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Fort Smith. The purpose of the 
council as stated in its constitution 
is: “To foster and promote, within 
the state, better forms of public ad- 
ministrative practice in the housing 
of families of low income and in 
the field of slum clearance and urban 
renewal.” Other officers elected in- 
(Continued column three, page 67) 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL W. B. KEAN 

is to continue as executive director of 
the Chicago Housing Authority, having 
withdrawn his resignation just two days 
before it was to have become effective 
on January 31. He submitted his res- 
ignation in November (see December 
1956 JourNAL, page 416) as the result 
of reported “dissension” with a majority 
block of the authority’s commissioners. 
With the expiration of the term of one 
of these commissioners on January 8 and 
with the appointment by the mayor of 
a replacement who was expected to bring 
harmony into the situation, General 
Kean agreed to remain with CHA un- 
der the terms of his original contract. 
Under the contract the general has full 
power to hire and fire all authority 
personnel—a power that the commis- 
sioners had removed late last year on the 
theory that state enabling legislation did 
not permit delegation of the power by 
the commissioners. In an_ effort to 
convince the general to withdraw his 
resignation, it was agreed that he was to 
resume the personnel function and that 
a change in the state legislation would be 
sought. 


GEORGE STEPHAN, 

executive director of the Housing Au- 
thorities of the City of Paso Robles 
and the County of San Luis Obispo, 
was honored in January for his “untir- 
ing work in scores of civic betterment 
projects during the past decade.’ The 
award—newly instituted by the Paso 
Robles Chamber of Commerce—is a 
“10-year plaque,” which will be pre- 
sented once each 10 years for outstand- 
ing civic activities. 

Mr. Stephan, who is executive vice- 
president of NAHRO’s Pacific South- 
west Regional Council, came to Paso 
Robles in 1941 as manager of Oak Park 

a war housing project. Since that 
time, according to the local newspaper, 
which ran a page one story on the award, 
he has: served as city planning commis- 
sion secretary; secretary of the “Keep 
Camp Roberts” committee: president 
of the Paso Robles exchange club: sec- 
retary of the county water resources 


committee; secretary, manager, president, 
and director of the chamber of com- 
merce: chairman of the Red Cross-USO 


war fund drive; chairman of the per- 
sonal guidance council, designed to curb 
juvenile delinquency. Mr. Stephan was 
also cited for the financial assistance 
he helped get for construction of a hos- 
pital and for numerous other civic ef- 
forts. In addition to receiving the plaque, 
Mr. Stephan was made a life member 
of the chamber of commerce. 


E. MORTON SCHAFFRAN, 

formerly on the management staff of 
the San Francisco field office of the 
Public Housing Administration, in mid- 
January moved across “The Golden 
Gate” to become deputy executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority and Re- 
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development Agency of the County of 
Marin. He writes: “We have a fas- 
cinating and challenging job cut out 
for us in the reconstruction of Marin 
City—a temporary war housing com- 
munity —through building a 300-unit 
low-rent project and redeveloping the 
major portion of the site under Title 


THOMAS A. PATTEN 

on January 1 was appointed executive 
director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Perth Amboy. Mr. Patten’s 
appointment involves a_ reorganization 
of the agency. Prior to January 1, 
Mr. Patten served as director of redevel- 
opment for the authority, which operated 
redevelopment and public housing as two 
separate entities. Under the new setup, 
Mr. Patten will be executive director 
in charge of all programs, with an 
assistant for redevelopment and an as- 
sistant for public housing. 


PHIL A. DOYLE, 

deputy executive director of the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission since 1953, 
in January was promoted to the agency's 
top job. He succeeds Ira J. Bach, who 
became Chicago’s commissioner of city 
planning on January 1 (see Decembet 
1956 JourRNAL, page 416). In 1941 and 
1942 Mr. Doyle served with the National 
Housing Agency, predecessor to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
where he participated in allocating de- 
fense housing. Mr. Doyle later worked 
with the division of slum clearance and 
redevelopment of HHFA and with the 
Urban Renewal Administration as as- 
sistant area representative for 10 mid- 
western states. He left URA in 1953 to 
take the Chicago job. 


JOHN P. ROBIN 

was recently appointed director of the 
Old Philadelphia Development Corpora- 
tion, a nonprofit, privately owned agency 
attempting to reclaim architecturally and 
historically important structures as part 
of the overall redevelopment plan now 
under way in Philadelphia. Mr. Robin 
in 1955 was president of the Regional 
Industrial Development Corporation (an 
agency formed to promote industrial 
development in the Pittsburgh area—see 
November 1955 Journat, page 368 





His first job was as director of the Pitts- 
burgh Redevelopment Agency, a po- 
sition he left in 1955 to become Penn- 
sylvania’s secretary of Commerce 


MARION NEPRUD 

has been reassigned, as of March 4, 
to her former position as management 
officer in the management standards 
branch of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. In October 1955 she left PHA 
to do a job for the housing division 
in the public works office of the 9th 
naval district at Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion in Illinois (see October 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 308). She succeeds G. Ott 
Romney, who has accepted the position 
of deputy director of the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness (see March 
1956 JouRNAL, page 76 


RECENT FHA APPOINTMENTS 

Louis J. Fellenz, Jr., last fall was 
promoted to the post of assistant to the 
commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration from his position as di- 
rector of the agency's mortgage insurance 
division. Previously, he had headed the 
multi-family housing program. later 
merged with single-family home mort- 
gage division to form the present mort- 
gage insurance division. As assistant to 
the commissioner, he succeeds W. Herb- 
ert Welch, who resigned to return to 
private business. 

William Frederick Hoffmann, |r.. fo: 
the past two years director of FHA’s 
district insuring office in Newark. New 
Jersey, on February 11 took on Mr. Fel- 
lenz’ old job. 


FRANK H. PEARCE, 

for the past eight years chief of the 
tenant and occupancy section in the 
Chicago regional office of the Public 
Housing Administration, died December 
8 of a heart attack. He was 63 vears 
old. Mr. Pierce had had a lone careet 
in housing, beginning in Minneapolis, 
his home city. A manager of private 
real estate, in 1939 he became the first 
manager of Sumner Field Homes, a 
PWA project in Minneapolis. In 1942 
he joined the management branch of 
the United States Housing Authority in 
Washington, D. C., where he 
until he received his Chicage 
ment in 1948. 
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the aesthetics of city rebuilding... 


Great gaps in the skyline are opening up in cities all over 
the country as the urban renewal program gains momentum. 
| Old landmark buildings are coming down in city centers. 
Old residential neighborhoods, heavy with the memory of several 
generations of family living, are being ripped open—and some- 
times emptied. Churches, stores, restaurants, small businesses, 
all types of institutions with links to the past are falling under 
the demolition boom. 

To achieve this leveling operation, the men and women be- 
hind the urban renewal movement have spent years developing 
the needed laws, financing formulas, and administrative machin- 
ery. Now the big question is—are we prepared to rebuild the 
1 skyline; rebuild the neighborhoods; rebuild the shopping centers, 

church squares, parks and playfields—and do it up to high aes- 
thetic standards? Do we have the artistry, the imagination, the 
understanding of people, the perception of urban values that will 
make our rebuilt cities real tributes to this era? 
In short, is there an art of city building that should be 
applied to the re-building job? Cities of the past have been able 
to stir all kinds of creative effort—by painters, poets, philoso- 
phers, political leaders. In spite of their noise, confusion, dirt, 
and desolation, cities have captured the love and loyalty of mil- 
lions of people. What are the spiritual qualities of a city, what 
are its physical characteristics that appeal to the emotions, give 
delight to the eye, develop great creative movements? 

The men and women who are concerned with today’s urban 
renewal drive—having worked through the legal, the financial, 
the operating phases of the program—must face these new ques- 
tions of philosophy and aesthetics. The real test is still ahead ... 
and we have only begun to question whether there is an art of 
urban design and, if so, how we can apply it to the day-to-day 
decisions that are being made in urban renewal. If we do not 
find the answers soon, all of the millions of dollars that are going 
into the current program and all of the deep disruptions that 
are being created by today’s demolition will stand as monuments 
of waste—and failure. 
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YEAR’S END 


stock-taking shows what went 


Like resolutions and _ predictions, 
taking annual inventory is a tradi- 
tional activity at the end of one 
year and the start of another. Here’s 
the end-of-the-year 1956 picture, as 
it evolved from the JoURNAL’s tak- 
ing stock of what’s been going on 
in housing and urban renewal. 


HOUSING AND MONEY 

As was reported in the January 
JourRNAL (page 7), the total num- 
ber of housing starts was down 16 
per cent last year from the 1955 
total. Talking money, this meant 
that about 1% billion dollars less 
was channelled into residential con- 
struction last year than the year be- 
fore. The 1956 cutback in construc- 
tion spending was restricted to pri- 
vate housing, with public housing 
starts swinging upwards. The hous- 
ing and money story is presented in 
more detail below. 


Public housing. While private 
housing bogged down in 1956, pub- 
lic housing starts (which include 
military housing units built unde 
the “Capehart amendment” of the 
1955 housing act) were estimated 
at year’s end to have hit close to 
25,000 units; expenditures for new 
public construction were up 11 per 
cent over 1955: up to 292 million 
dollars. And the outlook for 1957, 
according to the Department of La- 
bor: 60,000 low-rent units will be 
started. 


Private housing. Stirred by mem- 
ories of the “good old days of” 1955, 
when expenditures for new housing 
soared up to an unprecedented high 
of around 15 billion dollars, the 
home building industry last year 
cried for relief from the tight money 
yoke that held expenditures to what, 
at first glance seems a still pretty 
impressive 13.5 billion dollars. 


The drop, however, is more sig- 
nificant than it appears, since the 
outlay last year bought considerably 
less housing than it would have a 
year earlier. Wage scales were higher, 
construction machinery and equip- 
ment prices jumped up 8 per cent, 
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materials cost more. “The 5 per 
cent rise in construction costs be- 
tween 1955 and 1956,” the bureau 
of labor statistics explains, “was the 
sharpest in five years.” 

Other factors affecting the 13.5 
billion dollar figure: the money 
represents bigger spending by fewer 
people; it dwindles in significance 
in comparison with population 
growth and the housing needs of 
cities as major improvement pro- 
grams are undertaken. The bureau 
of labor statistics put it this way: 
“The comparatively high level of 
home building in 1956 reflects in 
part the continuing pressure of sus- 
tained demand for larger and better 
equipped homes a steadily in- 
creasing and highly mobile popula- 
tion; and accelerated rehabilitation 
of urban centers.” 


FHA-VA. Much of the 1956 de- 
crease, it was reported, was in single- 
family units under Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans Ad- 
ministration programs. During 1956, 
the dollar amounts of single-to-four 
family residence and multi-family 
project mortgage insurance written 
by FHA were, respectively, $2,638,- 
000,000 and $130,400,000. During 
1955, the amounts were, in the same 
order, $3,084,800,000 and $76.500.- 
OOO. 


VA’s 1956 business reached only 
a total of $5,866,000,000 in G. I. 
home loans guaranteed, after hav- 
ing hit $7,154,200,000 in 1955. 


Fannie Mae. Linked closely with 
the tight money situation was the 
rapid maturing of Fannie Mae 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation—from an awkward adoles- 
cent into the belle of the 1956 fi- 
nancing picture though one 
still pretty dependent on her Uncle 
Sam. 

“She’s news today,” the associa- 
tion boasted in a February report 
of Fannie Mae’s secondary market 
operations, and “she is expected to 
play” an “increasingly important 
role” in 1957. The report noted with 
some pride: “One look” at FNMA’s 


history of “mortgage purchases will 


on in 1956 


show you when signs of tight money 
began to appear and how the squeeze 
became tighter and tighter. It shows 
how Fannie Mae’s purchases soared 
from a mere $12,000 to over $100.,- 
000,000 a month in less than two 
years.” 

Fannie Mae’s booming 1956 busi- 
ness scored a 567 per cent increase 
over that in 1955, with last year’s 
mortgage purchases amounting to 
$574,538,000. Under its first 26 
months’ operation, following a 1954 
reorganization aimed at converting 
it to private control, the agency has 
purchased 62,718 mortgages valued 
at $660,611,000, about three out of 
four of which were GI mortgages. 


VHMC program. The Volun- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram started under HHFA in 


March 1955 to help funnel mort- 
gage money from financial centers 
to smail towns, or for use by minor- 
ity groups anywhere—is_ inching 
along. In the about 21 months the 
program has been going, more than 
4000 Negro families purchased 
homes, with VHMC placing mort- 
gages totalling $38,585,000 with pri- 
vate lenders. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has announced that prelim- 
inary reports of 1956 activities of its 
member banks show that these banks 
loaned over 10 billion dollars dur- 
ing the past year, primarily to build- 
ers and owners of one-to-four family 
urban homes. It was said that this 
figure represents about 35 per cent 
of the home mortgages made by all 
types of lenders. Of the total, how- 
ever, only about $3,651,000,000 was 
used to add new housing to the na- 
tional inventory, while $4,547,000.- 
000 went for purchases of existing 
houses and $1,978,000,000 for re- 
pairs, remodeling, and other such 
purposes. 


URBAN RENEWAL 

Signs are that urban renewal 
thinking is catching on. As of Jan- 
uary 31, the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration had made commitments 
and reservations totalling $852,154.- 
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337—a figure representing a big slice 
of the 900 million dollar authoriza- 
tion for the program and suggest- 
ing that now may be the time for 
President Eisenhower to okey re- 
lease of the additional 100 million 
dollars available at his discretion. 
As of December 31, 1956, 433 fed- 
erally-aided renewal projects were 
under way throughout the nation 
93 more than a year earlier—and 
applications for planning advances 
for 50 more projects had already 
been submitted to URA. 

In view of the surge in applica- 
tions and its dwindling funds, URA 
established a priority system for met- 
ing out money: first preference 
projects farthest advanced that may 
need bigger capital grants than 
those reserved; second preference— 
new projects in communities not 
already participating in the renewal 
program: third preference new 
projects in localities that already 
have a project or projects under 
way. 

In addition, URA is undergoing 
some internal streamlining, it has 
been announced, to “strengthen” 
its operations and “improve its effi- 
ciency.” Among recent changes: (1) 
creation of a legal branch within 
the URA, with S. Leigh Curry, Jr., 
formerly assistant regional counsel 
with the Housing and Home Fin- 
ance Agency at San Francisco, as 
chief counsel; (2) concentration of 
review of project applications in the 
office of the assistant commissioner 
for operations — and enforcement 
through this office of target dates 
that have been set up for each proj- 
ect; (3) consolidation of handling 
of program procedures; (4) creation 
of the office of assistant commission- 
er for urban planning assistance; (5) 
centralization of control of technical 
matter, including published mate- 
rial, in the office of an assistant com- 
missioner for technical standards 
and service. 


URA "BOOSTERS" 

Progress was scored in 1956 in the 
Urban Renewal Administration’s 
“booster” programs—the Section 314 
“demonstration” grant program and 
the Section 701 planning assistance 
program—both of which were au- 
thorized under the housing amend- 
ments of 1954. 


“Demonstrations.” One “demon- 
stration project” was completed last 
year, 17 others are still under way. 

While many of the 18 demonstra- 
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tions programs that moved ahead in 
1956 are concerned with more than 
a single phase ot urban renewal, 
according to a report on the pro- 
gram issued in December by URA 
they can be classified in the follow- 
ing general categories: four studies 
relate to the development of citizen 
understanding, and participation in, 
renewal; three, renewal planning and 
development of standards; four, or- 
ganization of renewal agencies and 
processes; two, project development 
or renewal techniques; three, finan- 
cial aspects of renewal; two, reloca- 
tion. The completed project was 
Baltimore’s documentation of hous- 
ing law enforcement activities (see 
April 1956 JourNaL, page 124 

The demonstration-research tech- 
nique for finding answers to prob- 
lems of nationwide _ significance, 
meanwhile, has caught the imagina- 
tion of the welfare field. Congress 
this year will be asked to appropri- 
ate funds to finance a 5 million dol- 
lar program of studies authorized in 
the 1956 Social Security Amend- 
ments, to be undertaken by private 
or public welfare agencies, individ- 
ually or jointly. 


Planning assistance. By mid-Jan- 
uary, the number of planning assist- 
ance grants issued by URA hit 53. 
Nearly one half of these grants went 
to regional planning commissions o1 
metropolitan area agencies of larger 
cities; a total of about 250 small 
communities in 16 states were get- 
ting planning help via the program. 


FHA AND URBAN RENEWAL 

Here’s the score on two Federal 
Housing Administration programs 
that are tied to the apron strings 
of urban renewal and its “workable 
program” requirements—Section 220 
(for construction of new, or rehabil- 
itation of existing housing in renew- 
al areas) and Section 221 (reloca- 
tion housing 


Section 221. Disgruntled home 
builders, who consider FHA’s relo- 
cation housing program “unrealis- 
tic,’ declared at their annual meet- 
ing in January: “The adequacy of 
present Section 221 provisions to ac- 
complish original Congressional in- 
tent must be constantly re-exam- 
ined.” 


And recent activities and the end- 
of-the-year score on the program, 
seem to bear out the builders’ “all 


may not be well” feeling. The list 
of eligible communities has been 
growing steadily: just between Sep- 
tember 1956 and January 24, for 
example, FHA made it possible for 
20 more communities to get 221 aid 
for a total of 7886 units, 1536 of 
which were to be used for minority 
group housing. But, despite the big 
list of certifications, at the end of 
1956, only one mortgage had been 
insured for a new structure, 15 for 
existing structures. 


It would appear that FHA, itself, 
is not too happy with these results, 
since in December the agency pub- 
lished a promotion pamphlet which, 
in question-and-answer form, de- 
scribes and explains the program in 
tempting terms. The bait: the 221 
program provides for up to 40-year, 
100 per cent mortgage loans (maxi- 
mum—$9000, or $10,000 for high 
cost areas), with the downpayment 
requirement at a low $200. The 
pamphlet, entitled 22/ Relocation 
Housing, is available, free, from 
HHFA headquarters, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any of its regional 
offices. 


Section 220. At the end of 1956 
FHA had insured five mortgages for 
Section 220 projects that will have 
a total of 1051 units; commitments 
had been made to insure another 11 
projects, with 3306 units; and ap- 
plications had been filed for another 
five projects, with 1023 units. 

But the Section 220 program 
despite a certain popularity, is hav- 
ing its problems too, FHA, bewitched, 
bothered, and bewildered about the 
phrasing of the 1956 housing amend- 
ments, is doing an about face on a 
ruling, made late last year, which 
increased the possible mortgage in- 
surance amount on a Section 220 
project by $1000 per room in high 
cost areas no matter what the aver- 
age unit size. While the agency 
and just about everyone else—is cer- 
tain that Congress really did mean 
to ease financing terms for all proj- 
ects in high cost areas, FHA says 
now that, since the law’s not ex- 
plicit, projects in which average 
unit size is less than four rooms will 
not qualify for the more liberal 
financing. 

FHA has asked Congress for a 
clarification of the phrasing in the 
law but until this is done, the 
agency’s change of heart may cause 
plenty of trouble for developers who 
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have been at work on applications 
for 220 help on the basis of last 
year’s ruling. One such case is a 400- 
unit apartment building, being 
planned by Scheuer-Stevens for what 
is known as the Area B project in 
Washington, D. C. Should FHA in- 
sist on the lower mortgage figure, 
the developers would have to come 
up with around $800,000 more in 
cash than they had figured unde 
FHA’s original interpretation of the 
law. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

The Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, a constituent of HHFA, 
in 1956 made progress on both its 
public works programs, which many 
communities are using hand-in-hand 
with urban renewal, and the college 
housing program, labeled by Archi- 
tectural Forum as “just about the 
softest, most accommodating, least 
complicated program for construc- 
tion in all Washington.” 


Public works. CFA in February 
announced that American commu- 
nities had asked the federal govern- 
ment for help in preparing plans for 
some 860 million dollars in public 
works, via a program of planning 
advances set up in 1954 housing 
laws and expanded in 1955. At the 
end of 1956, CFA-approved plan- 
ning under way included 200 of 
these projects, involving 5.5 million 
dollars of planning funds, for pub- 
lic works estimated to cost over 300 
million dollars. About 48 per cent 
of all applications, it was reported, 
are for sewer and water projects; 
25 per cent, schools and other edu- 
cational facilities; 8 per cent, public 
buildings; 19 per cent, recreational 
facilities, health centers, etc. 

CFA activity in recent months, 
according to the agency’s commis- 
sioner, John C. Hazeltine, has indi- 
cated recognition of “. . . a vital 
need by municipalities for help in 
financing the planning of specific 
public works essential to continued 
urban area development.” In view 
of the close link between public 
works planning and urban renewal, 
the JouRNAL in a future issue will 
feature a more complete analysis of 
CFA’s public works operations. 


College housing. CFA’s virtually 
“no strings attached” program of 
college housing (no “workable pro- 
gram” requirement; no mortgage 
commitments; no minimum con- 
(Continued column two, page 53) 
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Boa Score 


HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, '55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Total number approved from November 25, 1956 to February 15, 1957 
31, bringing the total to 160 as of February 15. 

Names of new communities: Alamo, Monroe, Dahlonega. Buena Vista. 
Warrenton, Ellijay, and Rochelle, Georgia; Marin County and Santa Cruz. 
California; Midland, Headland, Brundidge, and Oakman, Alabama: Corsi- 
cana, Kenedy, Mercedes, Port Arthur, Laredo, and Edinburg, Texas: Wilson 
and Kinston, North Carolina; Trenton and Union City, Tennessee: Torring- 
ton, Connecticut; Honolulu, Hawaii; Panama City, Florida: Picayune 
Mississippi; Opelousas, Louisiana; Jersey City, New Jersey; Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky; Kinloch, Missouri. 





Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning Execution 
Projects 433+ 191 109 132 
Localities 265* 138 97 87 
Amount $826,684,732 am 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of December 31, 1956) 
Projects by Current Status 

Capital Grant 


Approved for Approved for Approved for 











Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 


Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grants 





Authorized ___ Authorized Contracts Authorized 
Projects 476 100 125 
Amount $31,148,186 $237,212,404** $220.775,602 


tIncludes one completed project. 

*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects 
in more than one category. Locations are in 33 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans 

Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 








PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, '54-"56) 
Progress of Projects 
(As of December 31, 1956) 


Under Annual Construction Construction 





Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 94,197 13,868 203,919 
Projects 516 33 1.396 


*Construction not started. 





Housing Act of 1956 (35,000 units authorized for current fiscal year) 
(As of January 31, 1957) 
Applications in Preliminary Loan Annual Contributions 





Process Contract Executed Contracts Approved 
Units 4,862 843 
Localities 50 8 


Source: Public Housing Administration progress reports 





HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients, as of January 19, 1957: 18, including one 
completed study, in Baltimore. 
Recipient not previously listed: Puerto Rico (see October 1956 JourNat, 
page 326). 








Section 701, Planning Assistance 

Total number of recipients from November 23, 1956 to January 17, 1957 
9, bringing the total to 54 as of January 18, 1957. 

Names of new recipients: Davidson County Planning Commission (Nash- 
ville area); Kentucky State Department of Economic Development; Re- 
gional Planning Commission, Greater Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania; Maryland State planning commission: Central Berks 
planning commission (Reading, Pennsylvania); Greater Portland regional 
planning commission; Massachusetts. ; 
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PUBLIC HOUSING SITE OPPOSITION— 


experience reviewed in light of today’s culture 


HOWARD W. HALLMAN, Consultant to the Philadelphia Housing Association, studied the test- 
imony put forward at public hearings on 22 proposed Philadelphia public housing sites last year 
and found that opposition arguments fall into three categories: (1) that they violated sound cit) 
planning policies; (2) that they had been selected on the basis of over-all policy decisions unac- 
ceptable to the community; (3) that they were “personally” objectionable for a wide variety of 
reasons. Mr. Hallman expresses the view that the third category of argument holds the key to 
understanding and perhaps overcoming the opposition, but only if interpreted in light of what 
he regards as the five dominant characteristics of today’s culture: 
cans to classify themselves as of the “middle class” whose values emphasize financial responsibil- 


ity, private property, and “respectability;” 


(1) tendency for most Ameri- 


(2) tendency for most Americans to act “in the mass” 


rather than on the basis of individual philosophies; (3) tendency of most Americans to suffer from 


insecurities and frustrations; (4) tendency of most Americans to have a 


“matertalistic” view of 


life; (5) tendency of most Americans to shy away from “liberal” causes and to uphold “moder- 
ation” in all things. Mr. Hallman’s idea of how to beat the opposition on public housing sites 
is to be sure the sites are defensible in terms of com prehensive planning, to be sure they are based on 
a well understood basic housing policy for the community, to be sure that the efforts of the many 
men and women of “good will” who have escaped the above cultural pattern are drawn into th 


battle 


Why do many neighborhoods op- 
pose the location of public housing 
in their midst? 

No doubt this question troubles 
many housing authorities through- 
out the nation. One detailed case 
study relating to this query was pub- 
lished in 1955: Politics, Planning, 
and the Public Interest; the Case of 
Public Housing in Chicago. Author- 
ities in other cities are pondering 
and discussing the problem. 

Certainly Philadelphia, the local- 
ity with which I am best acquainted, 
is a city troubled by the site ques- 
tion. It seems to me that an under- 
standing of site opposition in Phila- 
delphia. and probably elsewhere, ,de- 
pends on penetrating beneath what 
people say at public hearings and 
what they do to block public hous- 
ing sites in their neighborhoods. Such 
understanding requires a compre- 
hension of the cultural setting in 
which we all live. In this article, 
therefore. I start with an analysis 
of a specific site controversy in Phil- 
adelphia (which will perhaps sound 
familiar to those in other cities) and 
move to a general analysis of our 
culture. I close with action sugges- 
tions that reflect the cultural set- 
ting. 

Sites Proposed, Opposed 

The Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority faced a dilemma in the fall 
of 1955 when it began consideration 
of where it would place the units 
that the city would get under the 
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Housing Amendments of 1955. Al- 
ready the authority had exhausted 
its supply of sites on vacant land in 
slums, or in the margin between in- 
dustrial and residential areas, and it 
had used up its share of Title I 
funds, which made possible subsi- 
dized clearance sites for public 
housing. Its occasional venture into 
clearance on its own had resulted 
in high density, elevator apartments 
in the slums and these projects were 
opposed by civic groups that usually 
support public housing. 

Citizen opposition to the elevator 
apartments was focused in a joint 
committee on site selection, which 
had been established by the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association and the 
Citizens’ Council on City Planning. 
This committee preferred projects 
of moderate size and density, with 
row houses instead of high-rise build- 
ings. The housing authority had 
some sympathy with the point of 
view of the joint committee and in 
1955 began to look for sites that 
would meet the committee’s criteria. 
But not until early 1956 did the au- 
thority get its allocation from the 
Public Housing Administration, so it 
was April before public hearings 
could be held on the proposed sites, 
with a July 31 deadline for final 
federal approval. 

With very little notice, public 
hearings on 22 proposed sites were 
announced by the housing authority. 
They were slated to accommodate 


. and that the sites come up for consideration one at a time rather than as a“ package.” 


projects ranging in size from 19 to 
290 units and they were scattered 
in many parts of the city. Fifteen 
of the sites were located in non- 
blighted neighborhoods where home 
ownership predominates, ranging 
from old neighborhoods where the 
houses are 40 or 50 years old and 
are valued at $5000 to $7000, to 
new neighborhoods where postwat 
row and semi-detached houses stand 
Havoc broke loose in these neigh- 
borhoods. Mass meetings were held 
Busses were chartered to take groups 
from one neighborhood to the pub- 
lic hearings in another neighbor- 
hood. With the neighborhood _ in- 
volved in a particular hearing turn- 
ing out sizeable crowds of its own, 
the hearing rooms and adjacent cor- 
ridors were filled. 

I have analyzed the recorded test- 
imony at these hearings and have 
found that it is similar for all groups 
in non-blighted areas, reflecting no 
difference in the attitudes character- 
istic of old and new neighborhoods 
Under the theory that what is spoken 
does not always clearly reflect what 
one thinks or feels, the testimony 
from these hearings is summarized 
below. 


Arguments Against Sites 
The arguments developed at the 
hearings against the proposed sites 
can be classified as falling into one 
of three categories: those having to 
do with the physical planning merits 
of the sites: those reflecting policy 
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opinions; those registering subjective 
reactions. Analysis of the arguments 
in the third category proved to be 
of most importance, although the 
arguments in the first two categories 
seemed to have been more than mere 
rationalizations of otherwise subjec- 
tive reactions. 


Arguments based upon physical 
planning merits. These arguments 
against the sites held that public 
housing in the areas would not be 
feasible because of inadequate pub- 
lic transportation, absence of com- 
munity facilities, community facili- 
ties already overcrowded, zoning 
should not be changed, site should 
be used for commercial or industrial 
use. While these arguments require 
answers involving value judgments, 
there are, or at least should be, 
physical planning standards that can 
serve as objective guides in provid- 
ing answers. For instance: What is 
the capacity of neighborhood schools, 
playgrounds? Are they 
now used beyond this capacity? 
Would public housing on this site 


churches, 


create greater overcrowding of the 
community facilities than private de- 
velopment of the site? 


Arguments based upon opinions 
about policy. The arguments in this 
category dealt with opinions on such 
matters as: Should public housing 
be built only in the slums or should 
it be built in outlying areas in or- 
der to allow relocation of people 
from the slums? Should vacant land 
be developed by a public agency 
only if private development is not 
possible? Should a_ neighborhood 
have public housing in it even if 
it does not need it for its present 
residents? Should public housing in 
a given neighborhood be concen- 
trated in a specific project or scat- 
tered around? While these 
tions cannot be discussed without 
making certain value judgments, 
they pose basic policy issues that 
must be decided, even though some 
persons may disagree with the con- 
clusions. 


ques- 


Arguments based upon subjective 
reactions. In all probability the most 
important arguments against the 
sites, as far as the opposition was 
concerned, were those described here 
as subjective reactions, which can 
be characterized as being mainly 
emotional or based upon little or 
no objective information. These 


arguments were in the form of state- 
ments that public housing in the 
neighborhood would: (a) lower 
property values, (b) create dissen- 
sions and neighborhood tensions, (c 
stunt community growth, (d) down- 
grade the neighborhood prestige, (e 
hurt community pride, (f) damage 
neighborhood prestige, and (g) in- 
troduce into the neighborhood un- 
desirable people—people of low in- 
come and renters. Although it was 
never publicly expressed, there is 
speculation that an additional sub- 
jective reaction that was behind part 
of the opposition was that public 
housing would introduce 
into the neighborhood. 

These subjective reactions cannot 
be answered by statistical data or 
calm, cool, logical discussion. Cer- 
tainly public housing tenant selec- 
tion policies mean that any project 
would be occupied by low-income 
families, some of whom would be 
Negroes. Are these people undesir- 
able? What effect would public 
housing have on community pride 
and neighborhood prestige? Would 
it lower property values, stunt 
erowth, and cause an exodus? Would 
there be dissension? None of these 
questions have answers other than 
those that the people themselves 
give—even including the one on 
property values, for property values 
are determined by what people feel 
about a house and its neighborhood, 
as well as what the house and 
neighborhood are as physical enti- 
ties, 


Negroes 


Cultural Setting 

To understand the public outcry 
against sites requires an understand- 
ing of our society and the people 
who compose it. To do so is difh- 
cult, for we cannot stand off and 
take an objective view, because we 
are all too much a part of society 
to take so detached a look at events. 
The most we can hope for is to 
derive insights from various social 
analysts, apply what knowledge we 
have from our own experiences, and 
try to gain some comprehension of 
the situation. 


Social class. Society is commonly 
divided into three main “classes”— 
lower, middle, and upper, sometimes 
with sub-classes being delineated. 
Numerous definitions of social class, 
differing in details have been made 
by sociologists but, in elementary 
terms, sociologists and the general 





public probably think of the classes 
in the terms Anthony F. C. Wallace 
used in his 1952 study Housing and 
Social Structure: “Lower class con- 
notes wage labor and low income: 
middle class, salary and better in- 
come; upper class, high income and 
‘good’ family background.” 

In the past, source of income was 
a common criterion for social class 
designation: lower—wages; middle 

salaries and profits; upper—rents, 
interest, and dividends. But nowa- 
days the 
much?” 


question is more “how 
than “how?” This differ- 
ence is especially important in con- 
sidering social class in neighborhood 
terms, for while an office worker 
might have more prestige than a 
factory worker at the place of em- 
ployment, at home what counts is 
how much one makes and spends, 
as far as the economic aspects of 
social class are concerned. 

The non-economic aspects of so- 
cial class are harder to pin down, 
for they depend upon intangible 
things that escape measurement and 
upon these 
‘things. And class consciousness, as 
C. Wright Mills points out in his 
book The Power Elite, “is not equal- 
ly characteristic of all 
American society: 


people’s awareness of 


levels of 
it is most appar- 
ent in the upper class. Among the 
underlying population everywhere in 
America there is much confusion 
and blurring of lines of demarca- 
tion, of the status value of clothing 
and houses, of the ways of money- 
making and of money-spending.” 

National surveys have shown that 
most Americans place themselves in 
the middle class. In all probability 
in all the neighborhoods where pro- 
posed public housing sites were vig- 
orously opposed, the residents would 
consider themselves middle class 
certainly above the people who oc- 
cupy public housing, whom they 
would consider to be lower class. 
And, as middle class people, these 
residents would adhere to the dom- 
inant middle class values, which. 
says Wallace, in the above cited 
study, “are generally supposed to 
emphasize the importance of finan- 
cial responsibility, private property, 
and ‘respectability.’ ” 


“Other-directed” people. David 
Riesman, another commentator on 
American life, believes that in urban 
society today people are coming 
more and more to have a type of 
character that he terms “other-di- 
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rected.” ““What is common to all the 
other-directed people,” he explains 
in his book The Lonely Crowd, “is 
that their contemporaries are the 
source of direction for the individ- 
ual—either those known to him or 
those with whom he is indirectly 
acquainted, through friends and 
through the mass media. This source 
is of course ‘internalized’ in the 
sense that dependence on it for 
guidance in life is implanted early. 
The goals toward which the other- 
directed person strives shift with 
that guidance: it is only the process 
of striving itself and the process 
of paying close attention to the 
signals from others that remain un- 
altered through life.” 

One aspect of this behavior is 
emulative consumption, which is so 
well known that it has a common 
name: “keeping up with the Jones’.” 
But “other-directed” behavior _ is 
much more than competition in 
spending, for it goes deeper, until 
one has no opinion of his own un- 
less he is sure that it is also the opin- 
ion of others. “Other-direction” is 
a phenomenon of a mass society 
dominated by mass communication 
media. 


Insecurity. The twentieth century 
seems to be an age of social unrest. 
A multitude of reasons are given to 
explain the unrest and many per- 
sons and groups seek either to ex- 
ploit it or to cure it. It appears that 
leaders of naziism, fascism, com- 
munism, mecarthyism, and anti- 
something movements are exploiters 

and that  eat-drink-and-be- 
merry philosophers, peace-of-mind 
authors, advocates of political pan; 
aceas, and other worldly religionists 
try to be curers. 

What causes insecurities and frus- 
trations? Perhaps an overconcern 
for material gain, forsaking spiritual 
objectives. Perhaps an inability to 
achieve the goals projected by so- 
ciety as most desirable (house in the 
suburbs, wife or husband as alluring 
as a movie star, new car every year, 
etc.). Perhaps prolonged _ tension 
arising from a lengthy international 
crisis, which was preceded by a 
great depression. Perhaps an urban 
culture with little love in it. Per- 
haps an economic system that di- 
vides its fruits unequally. Perhaps a 
dissatisfaction with life in a city, 
crowded and poorly built. The list 
could go on and on. 

Whether any of these answers are 
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correct, the fact is that among pco- 
ple of all levels there is insecurity 
and frustration and often very little 
outlet through which catharsis can 
be effected. 


“Sensate” culture. American so- 
ciety of mid-twentieth century vin- 
tage has been described by Pitirim 
A. Sorokin in The Ways of Power 
and Love as being dominated by a 
“sensate” culture. “In the atmos- 
phere of our ‘sensate’ culture,” he 
writes, “we are prone to believe in 
the power of the struggle for exist- 
ence, selfish interests, egotistic com- 
petition, hate, the fighting instinct, 
sex drives, the instinct of death and 
destruction, all-powerful economi: 
factors, rude coercion and othe: 
negativistic forces. Yet we are highly 
skeptical in regard to the power of 
creative love, disinterested service. 
unprofitable sacrifice, mutual aid. 
the call of pure duty and other posi- 
tive forces.” 

At any one time many currents 
and _ cross-currents are 
through society, so no single outlook 
is all-prevalent. Such is the case in 
the United States today. But the 
dominant pattern seems to be that 
of a “sensate” culture—or, to use 
other terms, ours seems to be a so- 
ciety of materialism, of the capital- 
istic ethos. 


Age of moderation. In spite of 
deep-lying insecurity and_frustra- 
tion, this era seems to be one of 
moderation, of surface contentment. 
in America. The old causes of the 
liberal, even the radical, have dis- 
appeared through enactment of re- 
form legislation. The American eco- 
nomic system is producing enough 
for most people to feel that things 
are not too bad—maybe even good. 
Political debate, with mccarthyism 
having subsided, is more like a dis- 
cussion at a ladies’ aid society than 
a sharp conflict of opposing policies: 
it is tweedledum versus tweedledee 
There is no “cause” such as curing 
a depression or fighting a war to call! 
forth sacrifice for the common good 
(creating world peace is too vague 
and too complicated a concept to 
become a “cause” focus). Radical 
groups are lagging in membership 
and funds. Liberal groups have little 
vitality. Religion has no prophetic 
voice. In short, moderation is ramp- 
ant. 


Site Opposition, Cultural Setting 
In the context of the contempor- 


flowing, 


ary culture setting as developed 
above, here is what happened in 
Philadelphia in April 1956 when 
public housing sites were announced 
Residents of middle class neighbor- 
hoods saw the introduction of pub- 
lic housing as a threat to their per- 
sonal status and prestige by bring- 
ing into their midst people of a low- 
er social class who would not share 
the middle class values of (a) finan- 
cial responsibility (site opponents 
pointed out the Cadillacs and tele- 
vision sets owned by slum housing 
occupants); (b) private property 
they said they wanted only home- 
owners in their neighborhoods) : and 

c) respectability (they referred to 
the crime rate and “immorality” of 
the slums). 

The fact that middle class peo- 
ple tend to leave neighborhoods 
where Negroes are moving in sug- 
gests widespread racial prejudic: 
among the white middle class and 
had overtones, consequently, in the 
site debate. Yet a foolproof. guar 
antee from the housing authority 
that a project would be all-white 
would probably not have lessened 
neighborhood opposition, because o! 
the status aspects of social class 
structure. But, since there is a strong 
assoc lation between lower class and 
Negroes in the eyes of white, mid- 
dle class people (although not a 
complete identification), racial prej- 
udice and class prejudice seem to be 
inseparably intertwined. 

The personal drive for status was 
reinforced in the site opposition by 
a collective status drive of the neigh- 
borhood, inasmuch as residents tend 
to be “other-directed” by  takine 
their opinions from each other. Fur- 
thermore, with other neighborhoods 
in the city sending busloads of peo- 
ple to the hearings on particular 
neighborhood sites, a neighborhood 
as a whole had to react or lose status 
in the eyes of others. Any favorable 
or neutral feelings toward the public 
housing site on the part of any 
neighborhood resident was complete- 
ly submerged in the mass opposition 
In such a situation, neighborhood 
leadership had a field day and, 
where no neighborhood group had 
existed before, one sprang up full- 
grown. 

Added to “other-direction” was 
the insecurity and frustration of the 
people. This emotional state was 
evidenced in extracurricular remarks 
at the hearings, such as attacks on 
city government for things other 
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than public housing sites. Further- 
more, it was more than a coinci- 
dence that persons who have tried 
to exploit this insecurity before, such 
as in extreme reactionary move- 
ments or in anti-Semitic efforts, 
were present among the opposition 

although not necessarily dominant. 
And the cathartic effects of joining 
the crowd at the site hearing should 
not be overlooked. 

Through the influence of our 
“sensate” culture, the most common 
argument heard at the hearings was 
that public housing would lowe 
property values and this argu- 
ment came even from religious lead- 
ers. The principal measure of the 
effect of public housing on the 
neighborhood was in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. Material, not spirit- 
ual, values counted most. Monetary 
value rather than human values was 
the password. 

In the face of this opposition, no 
city-wide group, such as the hous- 
ing association or the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil on City Planning—both of which 
advocated the scattered site policy 
raised an audible voice of support 
for the sites. In an age of modera- 
tion, civic groups are reluctant to 
stand up and be counted in contro- 
versial matters, to go to battle for 
their beliefs. Quiet negotiation and 
eradual education is the motto. 

Tactics for the Future 

There seems to be an agreement 
among planners and housers in Phil- 
adelphia that the scattered site idea 
is still a good one—if only some way 
can be found to get around neigh- 
borhood opposition. Our city gov- 
ernment has started a communica- 
tions process to try to build under- 
standing about site selection. Im- 
plicit in this process is an idea that. 
after things are talked out with the 
opponents, they will understand and 
accept the sites they once opposed. 
More likely is that bitter opposition 
will merely change to intense oppo- 
sition. Talking will not alter the 
cultural setting. 

What should be done, then? The 
communications process already 
started is a good first step but more 
is needed. Next the arguments 
against sites in terms of physical 
planning and of over-all public pol- 
icy must be dealt with. The op- 
ponents were right in several in- 
stances in challenging the sites on 
the basis of planning, because sites 
bad from a planning viewpoint had 
(Continued column one, page 53) 
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CHICAGO'S SITE SELECTION TROUBLES 

PARALLEL THOSE OF PHILADELPHIA 

“Today’s culture’—that sometimes intangible and always power- 
ful something that Howard Hallman blames for Philadelphia’s 
public housing site selection troubles (story starts on page 50)—is 
also at the root of the same problem in Chicago. 

This fact was brought out in December, when a special sub- 
committee of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago made 
known findings of its study of the city’s site selection operations. 
The subcommittee declared: “In lay terms site selection of public 
housing is one important facet in the national problem of racial 
integration. It cannot be considered without taking into account 
the complex of social, economic, psychologic and other factors which 
make for the American dilemma.” 

Site selection in Chicago has a history that is scarred with con- 
troversy and compromise. As the subcommittee report indicates, 
the struggle starts when community and neighborhood organi- 
zation opinion is voiced and ends up with enough pressure on the 
city council, which has final say-so on sites, to confine new public 
housing construction to the established minority group ghettos. 

The basic fears and beliefs that were found to result in opposition 
to public housing in Chicago follow loosely the middle-class moti- 
vations described by Mr. Hallman. As pointed out in the subcom- 
mittee report, these fears were that public housing would (1 
“resmlt in substantial Negre influx” in a predominantly white 
neighborhood; (2) “depreciate property values;” (3) “upset neigh- 
borhood patterns (about 28 per cent of public housing occupants 
receive some form of public or private assistance) .” 

What has happened in Chicago as a result of this opposition, the 
subcommittee said, is that “most attempts from 1949 to date to 
place projects in areas which presented possibilities for bi-racial oc- 
cupancy have been frustrated . . . the fact is that most public hous- 
ing today is concentrated in a Negro ghetto .’ And, in con- 
templating the future, the subcommittee declared: “Unless new 
factors are introduced into the situation, the result will, as in 
the past, almost inevitably be further concentration of large public 
housing units in established Negro areas and increase in the ghetto 
problem with its concomitant strains on social services, schools. 
and facilities with relatively small net additions to the total numbet 
of dwelling units.” 

The subcommittee emphasized that now is the time for action on 
the problem. “While education is held out as the ultimate hope 
for a solution,” the report noted, “we cannot wait for the educa- 
tional processes to do the iob.” And, in line with this belief, the 
committee explicitly objected to skirting the problem by postponing 
public housing construction until “the Negro, as other ‘immigrant’ 
groups, has been economically and socially assimilated in the com- 
munity. . .” or by establishing informal quota systems. 

Instead, recommendations advanced for the solution of Chicago’s 
troubles, faced the problem squarely. Here’s what the subcommittee 
suggested: 

(1) Transfer the responsibility for final approval of a site from 
the city council to the mayor “or in an executive department of 
the city which would include all planning functions. . .” (Chicago 
has a new department of planning—see January JOURNAL, page 15). 

(2) “Try to get PHA regulations amended (or excepted for 
Chicago) to permit higher unit costs’—-to enable construction 
of smaller projects. 

(3) Lift income limits of public housing occupants—so that more 
white families with regular wage earners would be eligible and 
the percentage of unbroken families and families not dependent 
on public assistance would increase. 
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been selected. Moreover, some pros- 
pective supporters had been alien- 
ated previously by decisions on sites 
and density that violated what the 
supporters considered to be sound 
planning principles. Therefore, all 
proposed sites should be good ones. 

And policy opinions advanced 
against specific sites were effective 
because, in actuality site selection 
policy had not been set in a frame- 
work of a total city housing policy. 
As a matter of fact, what seemed to 
be a firm site selection policy proved 
to be so ephemeral that, in the face 
of opposition, it was speedily replaced 
by a philosophy of 2500-units-this- 
year-anywhere. If government and 
civic supporters of sites could work 
in a setting of sound and consistent 
policy, sites might be easier to ob- 
tain. 

Yet the opposition will not be 
scared off with the best possible 
planning and policy. Because of so- 
cial class status feelings and inse- 
curity, “other-directed” middle class 
people in a “sensate” culture will 
continue to oppose the introduction 
of public housing into their neigh- 
borhoods. If it is the policy to place 
public housing there, advocates must 
prepare for a struggle. And in this 
struggle they can utilize the cross- 
currents of the culture, for there 
are people who can see beyond their 
position in the social structure, who 
are secure, who are relatively free 
from frustrations or at least 
direct their restlessness into cre- 
ative activities. who are relig- 
ious and _ idealistic, who operate 
from values that do not change with 
the crowd, who measure things with 
more than the dollar sign, who are 
willing to speak out and be heard 
on controversial issues. It is these 
people who must be discovered and 
who must participate if public hous- 
ing sites are to be any place other 
than slums or industrial areas. In all 
parts of the city there are people of 
this kind and in some instances there 
are groups with such people in lead- 
ership positions. Not to be overlooked 
are churches, whose aid for foreign, 
displaced persons might be trans- 
lated into assisting local displaced 
persons. 

If scattered sites are proposed, 
it might be well to announce them 
one, or at most, a few at a time, 
in order to keep opposition from 
becoming widespread. In Philadel- 
phia it was thought that if neigh- 
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YEAR'S END— 
(Continued from page 48) 
struction requirements) ended the 
year 1956, with 401 applications ap- 
proved for a total of $362,665,000 
Almost 1000 applications for college 
housing loans have been filed with 
the agency; if approved they would 
add up to $909,237,000 in loans. 
The college housing program ap- 
parently is one of Congress’ favor- 
ites; it provides for long-term loans 
of up to 100 per cent of cost at low 
interest rates. President Eisenhowet 
in January recommended that an 
additional 175 million dollars be ap- 
propriated to keep the program go- 





borhoods felt that public housing 
was being placed in all parts of the 
city, a specific neighborhood would 
not feel discriminated against. As 
it turned out, this argument did not 
cut any ice with the neighborhood 
groups. A site at a time might be 
possible if sufficient support were 
aroused, so that the voices for might 
be heard as well as the voices against. 

Added to the people of good- 
will mentioned above as sources of 
help, support can be forthcoming 
from groups in low status neighbor- 
hoods. Although these groups have 
no power in the informal social 
structure, they do have power in 
the formal political structure—the 
electoral system—and this power can 
be utilized, 

It should be recognized, however. 
that when residents of middle class 
neighborhoods claim that introduc- 
tion of public housing would lessen 
neighborhood prestige and _ thus 
cause a flight from the neighbor- 
hood, such a thing just might hap- 
pen. Of course, people seem to live 
with an accepted fact more easily 
than a threatened happening—but 
a city trying to conserve its older 
neighborhoods should try to foresee 
and prevent an event that would 
rapidly accelerate the deterioration 
of a good neighborhood. 

In a framework of a carefully 
thought out city housing policy and 
a comprehensive city plan, public 
housing sites consistent with that 
policy and that plan might be ob- 
tained for Philadelphia by mobiliz- 
ing people and groups of good will 
in support of an effort to renew 
“the city of brotherly love”. , 
and the same outcome might be 
true for any other city. 


ing “at its present rate of 250 mil- 
lion dollars a year.” The president 
also asked, however, that the inter- 
est rate formula be adjusted, so that 
the program can be made to more 
nearly pay for itself. 


FLOOD INSURANCE 

In 1956, the federal government 
joined forces with private insurance 
companies to do what for years has 
been considered both absolutely 
necessary and financially impossible : 
offer insurance protection for flood 
losses. 

Congress in August approved a 
7.5 billion dollar authorization for 
use (1) to issue direct government 
insurance; (2) to reinsure carriers 
who write flood insurance policies 
and (3) to offer loan contracts for 
repair of flood-damaged property 
A new Federal Flood Indemnity 
Administration was set up within 
the HHFA family and under the 
leadership of Frank J. Meistrell, it is 
now gearing up to get to work. 
“While the program is frankly ex- 
perimental,” Mr. Meistrell has said. 
“we believe it will develop the ex- 
perience and information necessary 
to establish a sound system of flood 
loss protection for American citizens. 
businesses, and communities. We also 
believe that in time this protection, 
as the bill contemplates, can be in- 
creasingly assumed on a sound basis 
by private companies.” 

As a result of this philosophy, 
private insurance companies are be- 
ing kept in the act as much as pos- 
sible. They will service and sell the 
flood indemnity contracts and they 
are well represented on the several 
advisory groups named by Mr: 
Meistrell to help on the pioneering 
program. In addition, FFIA is add- 
ing to its regular staff. Among re- 
cent appointments were: Walton C. 
Ament, formerly with Warner-Pathe 
News, deputy commissioner; Henry 
Depping, Kansas City attorney, gen- 
eral counsel; Howard L. Volgenau, 
New York City public relations man, 
assistant commissioner in FFIA’s di- 
vision of industry and government 
relations; and, as Mr. Volgenau’s 
assistants—Eugene Cowen, former 
public relations and newspaper man, 
information officer; and James B. 
Clarke, Jr., who has had 11 years’ 
experience in insurance and law. 
and Richard Kirkby, also recruited 
from the insurance business, both of 
whom will work with insurance 
companies. 
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BUFFALO AUTHORITY 


has some “‘big ideas’ 


The Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority was thinking big when it 
planned the Commodore Perry Ex- 
tension. The “big ideas” took shape, 
not primarily in terms of project 
size, but in terms of the size of the 
families that would be housed and 
in terms of the big improvements 
the new  federally-aided project 
would bring to the neighborhood in 
which it was to be located. 

In April 1956, the first completed 


Architects’ sketch shows that rowhouse 
gether at one end of the site, while six eight-story buildings are at other end. 



















Slums, like those pictured below, 
razed to make way for both 
the Commodore Perry Homes and 
the Commodore Perry Extension. 


were 


units in the extension were opened 
to provide homes for families need- 
ing plenty of space. The project, 
several views of which are pictured 
on these pages, represents part of a 
carefully worked out and _ well 
rounded public housing program 
that is designed to serve low-income 
families of all sizes. The concentra- 
tion of 100 four- and five-bedroom 
units into the 472-unit project was 
meant to balance the bedroom dis- 





units in the extension are kept to- 


tribution of the parent project, Com- 
modore Perry Homes, which was 
completed in 1940 under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937. (The 
older project has 772 units, with 682 
in one- and two-bedroom apart- 
ments. ) 

In addition, the extension was in- 
tended to help perpetuate the com- 
munity uplifting process, which 
started with the construction of the 
Commodore Perry homes and which 
has since resulted in the opening 
up of a new high school, a church, 
an elementary school addition, and 
new shopping facilities. As Mary K. 
Nenno, research director for the 
Buffalo authority, put it: “It was 
thought that further clearance of 
substandard dwellings would fortify 
and stimulate the general improve- 
ments in the area.” About 150 ram- 
shackle dwellings, like those pic- 
tured on this page, and a few com- 
mercial buildings were demolished 
to make way for the Perry extension. 

But there’s even more dramatic 


rebuilding in store for the project 
neighborhood. For one thing, it has 


been designated for further rede- 
velopment. Plans, though not com- 
pletely formulated, call for rehabili- 
tation of some existing structures, 
construction of new private housing, 
and the development of a large out- 
door play area and community rec- 
reation building. In addition, a 
highway building project, plans for 
which are now nearing completion, 
fits in well with this scheme for neigh- 
borhood preservation. At present, 
there is to the north and west of 
the project site a well established 
rail and warehouse center that could 
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area of which the Perry projects are 
a part. But the two-way expressway 
being planned, which will feature 
a central parkway and landscaped 
embankments, will separate the in- 
dustrial core from the “living” areas 
and, according to Miss Nenno, “This 
should act as an effective and attrac- 
tive ‘buffer’ against railroad and 
warehouse uses.” 

The 100 four- and five-bedroom 
units of the Perry extension are in 
16 two-story rowhouses, thus pro- 
viding large families with the kind 
of living they need—the next best 
thing to single-family residences. 
The rowhouses are of wood frame 
(Continued column one, page 56) 


Air view of Buffalo’s 472-unit 
Commodore Perry Extension, 
the city’s first public housing 


project to combine rou houses 
with high-rise construction 





The extension provides 84 four- and 16 five-bedroom units in rowhouses, 
such as those pictured above, to provide a total of 100 dwellings with big- 


family livability. 


Pictured below, center: floor plan of typical two-story, five-bedroom unit 


in Commodore Perry Extension. The four bedrooms are on 


the second 


floor with a fifth on the first floor, along with the kitchen and living room 
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KITCHEN: 


Ranges— Welbilt Stove 
Company 
Sinks—W. A. Case Com- 


pany, Buffalo 


BATHROOM: 
Bath tubs—Briggs Company 


Lavatory — Alliance Com- 
pany 
Closet—-W. A. Case Com- 
pany 
ROOFING: 
National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo 
Ruberoid Company, Erie, 


Pennsylvania 
WINDOWS: 
American Screen Products 
Company, Miami, Florida 
SCREENS, STORMSASH: 


Rolscreen Company 





EQUIPMENT USED IN PERRY EXTENSION 


FLOORING: 
Mastic Tile Corporation of 
America 

DOOR HARDWARE: 
McKinney Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh 
Arrow Lock 
Brooklyn 
Bommer Spring Hinge Com- 
pany, Landrum, South Car- 
olina 
Hardware Products Com- 
pany, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Klee Manufacturing 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 
Baldwin Manufacturing 
Company, Hillside, New Jer- 
sey 

INSULATION: 
Infra Insulation, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City 

WATER HEATERS: 
Rex Water heaters 


Corporation, 


Com- 




























and brick veneer, with wood and 
asphalt tile floors. The project has 
186 each of two- and three-bedroom 
units, all of which are in six eight- 
story brick buildings, which were 
constructed on steel and concrete 
frames. Architect was Stanley C. 
Podd of Buffalo. As can be seen in 
the architect’s sketch pictured, the 
rowhouses are at one end of the 
site, while high-rise buildings, which 
house relatively few children are at 
the other end. 

The buildings provide a land cov- 
erage of 29 per cent on a 12-acre 
site. Density is 39 families per net 
acre. Among site-use features of the 
project are the following: the proj- 
ect provides 100 per cent parking 
for tenant cars; small tot lots are 
scattered throughout the project to 
supplement recreational facilities of 
a nearby park and wading pool. Site 
planner was Earl C. Grever. 

Every rowhouse unit is actually a 
complete dwelling, each with its 
own basement. The basements are 
equipped with individual laundry 
units and individual gas-fired Jant- 
trol heating units, which are manu- 
factured by Surface Combustion 
Company. The central heating plant 
of the Commodore Perry Homes 
was expanded to serve the six high- 
rise buildings in the extension. (For 
other suppliers of equipment, see 
box page 55). 

A typical five-bedroom unit has, 
in addition to the sleeping quarters, 
a living room with dining space, 
a kitchen, and a bath (see floor 
plan). There are 84 four-bedroom 
units and 16 five-bedroom units in 
the extension. 

Construction costs, including both 
dwelling and nondwelling construc- 
tion, are estimated at $4,189,287, 
while total development costs (in- 
cluding construction costs, as well as 
expenditures for such items as site 
acquisition, site improvement, and 
architects’ fees) are figured at 
around $6,321,600. Per unit costs 
are about $8876 for construction, 
$13,393 for total development, and 
per room costs, $1675 for construc- 
tion and $2528 for total develop- 
ment. 

The Commodore Perry Extension 
is the third project to be opened 
in Buffalo under the housing act of 
1949. Companion projects are the 
233-unit Shaffer Village, opened in 
June 1953, and Jasper Parrish Place, 
— project opened in July 
1953. 
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With the year 1957 just two 
months old, legislative trends are al- 
ready taking shape, as states across 
the nation get in gear for a heavy 
law-making season. Forty-two state 
legislatures had convened as of early 
February, with three others slated to 
get together this spring. And evi- 
dence is that the months ahead may 
produce some surprising develop- 
ments in the state capitals. 

During 1956, a light legislative 
year, many states refined existing re- 
development and urban _ renewal 
laws but they stayed mum on new 
enabling laws for either these activi- 
ties, or for public housing. Thus, 
by JouRNAL count, the score, as of 
December 31, 1956 stood at 43 states 
with public housing enabling laws 
and 34 with redevelopment or re- 
newal laws (or both). With the 
opening of the 1957 legislative sea- 
son, at least five of the states with 
a reputation for not going near the 
water, as far as _ federally-aided 
housing programs go, showed signs 
of wanting to get into the swim. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 

A potential newcomer. Kansas 
apparently likes fine its first dip into 
federally-aided slum clerance—now 
that the potentials have been made 
obvious by the launching of the 
state’s first program: a 15-acre Title 
I project in Kansas City. Possibility 
is that the state may go a step fur- 
ther and okey federally-aided public 
housing. 

A bill up for consideration by the 
legislature, which convened in mid- 
January, would permit any city or 
county in the state to set up a hous- 
ing authority with power to clear 
slums and construct low-rent proj- 
ects. Hope that the legislation will 
be enacted has swelled following a 
day-long tour in January by state 
law-makers of Kansas City’s trouble 
spots and of its redevelopment site. 
They got a vivid picture of what re- 
newal means not only to Kansas City 
but in terms of all municipalities in 
the state. And they were impressed 
with the need for relocation hous- 
ing. One of the visiting legislators 
declared: “From the way you have 
put it to us, we will go along with 
you. This public housing project is 
a sure thing.” 





A second chance. Wisconsin and 
Maine are getting a second chance 
with public housing, as their respec- 
tive legislatures consider measures to 
relax restrictions of their programs. 

In Wisconsin, restrictive laws that 
have been described as “a plan to 
scuttle public housing and deliver 
tax-built units into private hands” 
may be repealed. Bills have been 
introduced before both branches of 
the legislature to erase the laws, en- 
acted in 1955 (see December 1955 
JouRNAL, page 438), which pro- 
vided for liquidation and disposal of 
public housing projects when so de- 
cided by referendum or by a local 
governing body. 

Since 1951 when terms of a 1949 
state enabling act for public hous- 
ing expired, Maine communities 
have not been authorized to under- 
take federally-aided public housing 
projects. Maine is getting a second 
chance, however, with the introduc- 
tion before the legislature of a bill 
seeking to restore such authority. 
The proposal was introduced by 
Representative Edward C. Miller 
(D) of Portland, who is emerging 
as a real friend of public housing, 
having also introduced a bill that 
would make it possible to include 
federally-aided low-rent housing in 
a Portland redevelopment project. 
The original law permitting Port- 
land to undertake redevelopment, 
enacted in 1951, specifically excluded 
public housing. 


“Fringe benefits.” In Nebraska, 
proposals introduced before the 
state legislature and reported favor- 
ably at first reading, would author- 
ize housing authorities to purchase 
extra land for use as playgrounds 
and parks in housing projects areas. 

In Connecticut, a bill if enacted, 
also offering “fringe benefits” to 
public housing tenants, would re- 
quire that al] low-rent housing proj- 
ects available for occupancy by fam- 
ilies with children set up recrea- 
tional facilities. 


A fight in sight. Tennessee real 
estate men and home builders are 
expected to carry a fight against 
public housing to the Tennessee 
legislature. The industry groups 
sharpened fangs for the attack at a 
meeting in December. Their aim: to 
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get legislation drafted that would 
permit no further public housing in 
the state without a referendum of 
voters in cities where it is proposed. 

At the same time the realtors and 
builders met to line up forces for 
the public housing attack, they gave 
their blessings to federally-aided re- 
development programs. A_ spokes- 
man was quoted in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal as saying: “We 
wish to make it plain that we are 
not opposed to, but heartily favor, 
the urban rehabilitation program 
whereby the city buys up land to 
be cleared and resells it to private 
developers.” 


URBAN RENEWAL 

Who’s for what? Apparently real- 
tors in Tennessee aren’t talking to 
those out west; for, while everything 
is rosy between the Tennessee “pri- 
vate enterprisers’ and _ redevelop- 
ment (see above), in Salt Lake City, 
a California realtor got considerable 
publicity when he blasted away at 
a proposed bill to permit Utah 
municipalities to participate in the 
federal renewal program. Said the 
visiting realtor at a meeting of home 
and apartment building owners: 
“An urban renewal law for Utah 
municipalities would bring social- 
ism in its most destructive and waste- 
ful form.” Positive action on the pro- 
posal, which is being pushed by the 
Salt Lake City planning commission, 
would mark a change of heart for 
a state traditionally opposed to par- 
ticipation in federally-aided housing 
programs. 


More states catching on. Mean- 
while, the legislatures of two more 
states with a “no-soap” history on 
federal aid for fighting slums—Iowa 
and Washington—are, or soon will 
be, considering legislation to enable 
urban renewal in their respective 
municipalities. 

Sponsors of the Iowa measure, 
which was filed in late January, say 
their bill does not provide for pub- 
lic housing: cities would be prohib- 
ited from owning or operating, ex- 
cept temporarily, any building ob- 
tained or constructed. The bill does, 
however, propose that the cities be 
given power to (1) prevent slums 
from developing in unaffected areas; 
(2) rehabilitate slums wherever pos- 
sible; (3) clear slums when neces- 
sary; and (4) seek to have cleared 
slums redeveloped. 

The Washington proposal also 
would permit both redevelopment 
and renewal activities. It has the 
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backing of the state legislative coun- 
cil. 


Try, try again. Now that Kansas, 
renewal-wise, has something to get 
excited about—its first federally- 
aided project, as mentioned earlier 

a proposal being pushed by the 
state legislative council for tax abate- 
ments to private redevelopers may 
have a chance of succeeding. The 
measure was being considered last 
year too (see June 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 217). 


On other fronts. In California, 
five bills said to be designed to make 
it easier to prevent development of 
congested slums are up for consider- 
ation. 

In New Jersey, the state redevel- 
opment law has been broadened to 
include rehabilitation—a move rec- 
ommended in late 1955 by a state 
advisory committee on housing (see 
February 1956 JourRNAL, page 62 

In Indiana changes have been re- 
quested in the state’s redevelopment 
laws to enable Indianapolis, which 
has been undertaking _ locally-fi- 
nanced slum clearance, to proceed 
more realistically, particularly in the 
skid row areas. Indianapolis, often 
hailed for its “home grown” va- 
riety of city rebuilding (see October 
1952 JourNaL, page 368), is seeking 
the power to issue about 14 million 
dollars in bonds and, also, to acquire 
commercial and industrial areas for 
redevelopment. At present the city’s 
redevelopment is restricted by law 
to residential areas and it is financed 
through a tax levy of 5 cents on 
each $100 of taxable property. 

In Illinois, the Northeastern IIli- 
nois Metropolitan Area Local Gov- 
ernment Services Commission has 
authorized preparation of legislation 
which would create by state author- 
ity, a form of metropolitan area 
planning agency. 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED 

The states, perhaps taking a cue 
from the 1956 national housing 
amendments, which, for the first 
time, emphasized housing for the 
aged (see August-September 1956 
JouRNaL, page 273), are concentrat- 
ing more than ever before on ways 
to house senior citizens. 


Iowa. In the end, it may be the 
housing problems of the aged that 
win over Iowa, one of the stand- 
patters on “no public housing,” to 
the low-rent program. The state, 
which shows signs of awakening to 
the need for city rebuilding (see 


urban renewal section, left), may 
latch onto public housing as a means 
to, as Governor Loveless put it in 
his inaugural address, “cope with 
problems arising from the increase 
in the number of older citizens in 
the state ”’ The governor rec- 
ommended enactment of a. state 
public housing law that would make 
it possible for lowa “to benefit from 
the recent revision in the federal 
public housing act providing that a 
percentage of new public housing 
be set aside to meet the housing 
needs of elderly citizens.” 


Connecticut. Governor Ribicoff’s 
message to the opening session of the 
1957 legislature January 9  pin- 
pointed the needs of aged citizens. 
He said: “The chief problem facing 
many of our senior citizens is that 
of housing on restricted incomes.” 
Subsequently some of his proposals 
were drafted into bills and the leg- 
islature now has up for considera- 
tion measures that would (1) cre- 
ate a study commission on aging, 
which, in addition to housing, would 
consider employment, recreation, ed- 
ucation, health, and economic se- 
curity; (2) provide housing for the 
elderly by adding 15 million dol- 
lars to the current authorization for 
the state’s moderate-rental housing 
program; (3) provide 2 million dol- 
lars for a project for the aged in 
Bridgeport; (4) authorize a 10 mil- 
lion dollar bond issue for financing 
low-rent housing. 


New York State. Governor Har- 
riman is urging action by the legis- 
lature on a proposal calling for 50 
million dollars of state aid for con- 
struction of middle-income housing 
for the aged by limited profit cor- 
porations. The plan is similar to that 
for developments designed for gen- 
eral occupancy which was rejected 
by voters last November (see No- 
vember 1956 JourRNAL, page 396 
but the feeling is that the Novem- 
ber loss was based on a misunder- 
standing of the program. 


FOOTNOTES 

Also in New York State, three pro- 
posed constitutional amendments in- 
itially approved by the legislature last 
year are now up for final okey be- 
fore being turned over to the voters 
(see April 1956 JourNAL, page 136 

In Connecticut, five bills are up 
for consideration, all of which are di- 
rected toward making some changes 
in income limits for admission to, 
and continued occupancy of, state- 
aided moderate-rental housing. 
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The east, west, north, and south 
of the world seem somehow not so 


far apart, as experts come from 
across the globe to focus on a single 
problem of mutual concern 


ing. 


hous- 


The stories below give a small 
idea of the far-reaching and infi- 
nitely complex machinery in motion 
to permit all countries to share in 
world-wide housing knowledge. ‘The 
machinery works through the many 
arms of the United Nations; through 
unofficial groups operating on an in- 
ternational level; through a simple 
request for help from one country 
to another; or, even less formally, 
through ideas carried home by trav- 
elers abroad. 


ECE HOUSING COMMITTEE TO FOCUS 
MORE ON SPECIALIZED PROBLEMS 
The housing committee of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe has been stream- 
lined. 
Delegates from than 20 
countries who participated in each 
of the committee’s two 1956 meet- 
ings, held in May and November in 
Geneva, Switzerland, first considered 
carefully all, and approved many 
of the sweeping and 
studies 


more 


voluminous 
prepared by its working 
parties during the past year and 
then concentrated on gearing the 
committee for getting down to spe- 
cifics of handling major problems 
as they exist. The immediate out- 
come: reorganization of the com- 
mittee structure and agreement that 
each committee session in the future 
should be devoted to a single major 
theme. 

The shift in emphasis from the 
broad studies, which were necessary 
to determine present European 
housing conditions and map out 
general needs for the future, to get- 
ting down to the brass tacks of 
solving specific problems has meant 
the disbanding of two of the com- 
mittee’s working parties. Abolished 
are the working party on housing 
policies and that on the cost of 
building, both of which are said to 
have contributed greatly to the fund 
of knowledge about European hous- 
ing that has been developed in re- 
cent years. The working party on 
housing and building statistics has 
been retained. 


Many of the broader subjects with 
which the abolished parties had been 
concerned have in the course of time 
become matters of interest of other 
international research organizations, 
such as the International Council 
for Building Research, Studies, and 
Documentation (CIB—see page 60 
and specific problems related to their 
scope of operation will henceforth 
be turned over to small groups of 
housing committee experts for in- 
tensive investigation. It has been an- 
nounced, however, that when condi- 
tions require, working parties of an 
ad hoc nature—like one already set 
up to consider the problems of less 
industrialized nations—will be es- 
tablished. 

Among Americans on hand for the 
committee sessions were Dan Ham- 
ady of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; Barton Jenks of the 
United States Operation Mission, 
who has been serving in Italy: 
George Tesoro of the ECE: and 
Frederick Vreeland, also of ECE. 

Financing of housing construction 
emerged as a topic of high interest 
at the committee along 
with some of the standard favorites 

housing problems of less indus- 
trialized nations; slum clearance; 
cutting costs in construction. Some 
of the highlights of the committee 
year are summarized below. 


sessions. 


TOURS 

A reflection of the shift from a 
broad to a sharpened focus for com- 
mittee work is the growing popu- 
larity of the technique of sending 
out small study groups to investigate 
housing in a particular country—a 
trend that was beginning to take 
shape at the housing committee's 
1955 sessions (see March 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 101). An opportunity for 
such an on-the-scene give-and-take 
of ideas was offered delegates to the 
1956 committee sessions and many 
participated in tours to The Nether- 
lands and Belgium: in Holland, 
they considered what is being done 
in town planning, housing for the 
aged, developing new building 
methods, and industrializing less de- 
veloped rural areas; in Belgium, 
they studied slum clearance and 
house-ownership schemes. 

The tour technique also was used 





when governments of two countries 
classified as under-developed—Yugo- 
slavia and Turkey—requested hous- 
ing help. Findings of the team of 
experts that went to the scene were 
incorporated into an extensive re- 
port (see item on under-developed 
countries below). 

And touring is also considered to 
be an important way to comply with 
an ECE request that technical co- 
operation be made to flow more 
easily between the nations of eastern 
and western Europe. Requests are 
being honored from countries desir- 
ing small teams of experts to study 
their particular difficulties and ten- 
tative arrangements have been made 
for visits to Austria this year and 
Czechoslovakia in 1958. 


FINANCING 

Real evidence that the housing 
committee wants to get down to 
business in finding answers for coun- 
tries facing the problem of too little 
money for too big a housing need 
is that a special get-together of 
financing experts has been scheduled 
to be held concurrently with the 
housing committee meeting next 
fall. In. addition, it was decided 
that the financing problem should 
be the major theme of sessions of 
the full committee at the spring 
meeting. 

In line with this high interest in 
financing, some serious considera- 
tion is being given a proposal ad- 
vanced by Germany that statistical 
data on the financing of housebuild- 
ing be included in the Quarterl) 
Bulletin of Housing and Building 
Statistics, a regular publication of 
the housing committee. As proposed, 
the statistics would include such 
items as: (1) how big a share gov- 
ernment is taking in total housing 
activity; (2) what private invest- 
ments are being channeled into 
housing; (3) what the system is for 
public financing in various countries. 

Other developments in financing: 
still popular is the idea of an inter- 
national financing agency, a propos- 
al reported in the March 1956 Jour- 
NAL (page 102); an American, Mr. 
Jenks, has joined in a housing com- 
mittee group studying financing of 
cooperatives. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 

All the classic problems of slum 
clearance, as they are known in the 
United States, came up for airing 
at the housing committee sessions: 
(1) technical and economic criteria 
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for identifying obsolete buildings 
that should be removed and for de- 
termining which deteriorated build- 
ings can be saved by rehabilitation; 
(2) the character and magnitude of 
needs; (3) administrative proced- 
ures for carrying out clearance pro- 
grams; (4) public aid; (5) rehous- 
ing displaced families. 

Much of the talk centered around 
findings of a survey conducted by 
the working party on the develop- 
ment of housing policies that showed 
what the clearance practices are in 
various countries. A preliminary re- 
port of the findings was prepared 
by a delegate from Belgium and this 
report is to be expanded for consid- 
eration by future committee ses- 
sions. 

Here are some quotes from the 
preliminary report showing the simi- 
larity of Europe’s problems to those 
of America: (1) On a “problem 
family” living in decent housinge—"If 
their economic level is low or if they 
are not socially educated, the dwell- 
ing may gradually become unsatis- 
factory and turn into an overcrowd- 
ed slum or a slum caused by bad oc- 
cupation;” (2) On slum prevention 

“Rules could be drawn up which, 
if universally applied, would help 
prevent the spread of slums.” (3 
On defining a slum—*There is cer- 
tainly a strong trend in evidence 
which will eventually lead to a legal 
definition of slums.” (4) On financ- 
ing —“Private enterprise alone, de- 
spite the encouragement it receives 
in some countries (United States of 
America), has not been able to cope 
with building requirements, the re- 
turn on invested capital apparently 
being too low. . .” ‘ 

On the whole, the report painted 
a rosy picture of what was being 
accomplished on the slum clearance 
and redevelopment front in Europe. 
The report said: “The countries 
which were involved in both world 
wars have made tremendous efforts 
to repair war damage to their hous- 
ing stock and now that reconstruc- 
tion is all but finished, the emphasis 
in most countries is apparently on 
better-quality housing, a trend which 
will certainly help to bring about 
the eventual disappearance of the 
evil with which we are concerned.” 
UNDER-DEVELOPED NATIONS 

Yugoslavia and Turkey in 1956 
became the first under-developed 
countries to get the word on how 
to solve housing problems direct 
from housing committee experts. A 
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YANKEES ON THE GO— 


as America joins in world-wide housing efforts 

American thinking, standards, and ideals are finding their way into 
housing concepts the world over as official and unofficial representa- 
tives of the United States participate in increasing numbers in those 
international events calculated to bring relief to ill-housed ‘families 
everywhere. In 1956 such participation may have reached a record 
high. 

More Americans than ever before, for example, attended the 
big Vienna Congress last summer of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning (around 40——-see October 1956 Jour 
NAL, page 357). And the Organization of American States’ first inter- 
American technical meeting in Bogota this winter set many more to 
packing (see story on page 60 and December 1956 JouRNAL, page 
416 

Via International Cooperation Administration channels Ameri 
can know-how was exported during 1956 directly to countries need- 
ing help with housing problems. One example was the mission to Peru 
described in the December JourNAL (page 416). Participants in- 
cluded Lawrence Cox, executive director of the Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority; Charles Sigety of the Federal Housing 
Administration; Neal Hardy of the National Association of Hom: 
Builders; and Morton Bodfish of the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Chicago. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency also did its part in keeping 
America active in the 1956 international flow of housing ideas. Dan 
R. Hamady, head of HHFA’s International Housing Service and a 
member of NAHRO’s International Committee was kept hopping 
with a series of European meetings that included the following: 
European Productivity Authority, in May in Rome and Milan, Italy: 
International Council on Building Documentation, sessions with 
officials, in May in Paris; United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe housing committee meetings (see story page 58). An- 
other HHFA man participating in international events during the 
year was Frank J. Meistrell, deputy administrator, who in May 
participated in the Building Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee sessions of the International Labor Organization (ILO 
And the then commissioner of the Urban Renewal Administration, 
James W. Follin, was present at the August seminars in Bangkok on 
Asian Housing problems (see page 61 





study team toured the two countries 





the experts had said was absolutely 


and came up with some clear-cut 
statements throwing new light on 
what conditions in these countries 
are, what the bottlenecks are to 
housing progress, and how these 
countries can get going on housing 
programs. 

The experts’ recommendations in- 
cluded: (1) changes that these na- 
tions would need to make internally; 
(2) suggestions for making use of 
international help; (3) leads for 
housing committee technical studies 
designed to overcome certain mate- 
rial shortages. 

By the time the housing commit- 
tee met in November, the govern- 
ments of both countries appeared 
ready to go along with the recom- 
mendations. For example, in Yugo- 
slavia, steps were being taken to set 
up a federal housing agency, which 


necessary for undertaking the quan- 
tity of housing construction needed; 
with the help of the International 
Labour Organization, plans were be- 
ing made for sending Yugoslavian 
construction workers to other coun- 
tries for training; the government 
asked for housing committee help 
(via advisory teams) to set up the 
kind of machinery needed to make 
a housing program work. 

An indication of the value placed 
on the tours was the reaction of 
other under-developed countries. 
Israel (though not officially part of 
the housing committee family 
Greece, and a number of other 
countries have requested the same 
kind of study treatment that was 
given Yugoslavia and Turkey. 

Meanwhile, the ad hoc working 
party on housing in under-developed 
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countries has also been concentrat- 
ing On getting iwo or more less ad- 
vanced nations to join forces for 
their mutual good. The working 
party believes the plan to be particu- 
larly workable in sharing labor as 
needed and in setting up joint re- 
search and information facilities. 
STUDY REPORTS 

A vast assortment of study reports, 
representing both the work of the 
housing committee working parties 
and of CIB, were brought before 
the housing committee during 1956. 
Among the most extensive were The 
European Housing Situation (see 
page 62) and European Housing 
Trends and Policies for 1955, both 
traditional reports that have in re- 
cent years been brought up to date 
annually. 

The 1955 report on trends and 
policies differs from those in previous 
years because, it was decided, the 
customary scope of work should be 
expanded to include selected prob- 
lems of a more long-term character. 
The outcome was a two-part report, 
with the second edition dealing with 
such “selected” problems as private 
financing of housing; cooperative 
housing and its relation to govern- 
ment policy; some aspects of state 
planning in relation to housing con- 
struction. The first part, as usual, 
provides such information as_ the 
level of residential construction (3.5 
million dwellings completed, includ- 
ing construction in Russia and Tur- 
key): the 


housing: 


characteristics of new 
rental policies, ete. 


CIB SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
HELD IN SEPTEMBER IN GENEVA 


‘Twenty nations were represented 
at the second general assembly of 
the International Council for Build- 
ing Research, Studies, and Docu- 
mentation (CIB), held in September 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The meet- 
ing provided the first opportunity 
council members have had _ since 
1953 to check progress on work pro- 
grams mapped out for the CIB 
sections at the first general assembly 
(see February 1954 JouRNAL, page 
60). In addition, delegates to the 
meeting considered and approved 
work programs on building costs and 
the international exchange of spe- 
cialists. 

CIB has linked its work with 
that of the Economic Commission 
for Europe Housing Committee, 
which sponsored its creation, and 
in the past three years the council 
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has absorbed some of the work for- 
merly handled by the committee’s 
working parties. One such work 
project was the preparation of an ex- 
haustive building which 
will make for easier transmission 
of ideas between countries; the gen- 
eral assembly approved the docu- 
ment at its September meeting. The 
glossary contains an exhaustive list 
of identical words used in carrying 
on all kinds of construction work 
translated into English, French, 
Swedish, and Danish and hopes are 
to expand the presentation to six 
more languages within the next two 
years. 

Another CIB project has been an 
inquiry on all sociological surveys of 
people’s housing needs and desires 
as carried out since World War II 
in several European countries. CIB’s 
study section, which was responsible 
for the work, is now planning to ex- 
pand the survey to include countries 
not previously covered as well as re- 
cent research of a more general na- 
ture. As a result, the section is in- 
viting detailed information from or- 
ganizations that have participated 
in sociological research in the hous- 
ing field within the last few years. 

CIB’s next general assembly is 
slated for 1959. In the meantime. 
council studies will focus on design 
of secondary schools and on produc- 
tivity in the general building indus- 
try in member countries. 
ENTHUSIASM, THOROUGHNESS MARK 
INTER-AMERICAN BOGOTA MEETING 

Thinking at the Organization of 
American States’ First Inter-Amer- 
ican Technical Meeting on Housing 
and Planning, held November 25 to 
December 12 in Bogota, Colombia. 
reflected a shift in emphasis in Latin 
American housing concepts from 
just building houses to building com- 
munities. The dominant attitude: 
eagerness — to make progress on 
housing problems within nations by 
refining international 
techniques. 


glossary, 


cooperation 


The delegates from 21 nations who 
were on hand agreed in a statement 
of principle that “the housing prob- 
lem throughout the Americas has 
reached a critical state that urgent- 
ly requires, without further delay, 
the decided support of governments 
and people for an intensification of 
the efforts that are being made in 
every nation and coordination of all 
such efforts. ” This is the way. 
they said, “to make definite truly 
national plans, which, based on the 





experiences of previous successes and 

failures, will most surely lead to an 

improvement in housing conditions 
” 

And the delegates then mapped 
out a strategy for the attack on bad 
housing, formulating and approving 
a long list of resolutions that point 
out step-by-step the moves that must 
be taken both nationally and on an 
international level to make head- 
way on the housing front. They 
placed heavy emphasis not only on 
speeding up new construction but 
also on rehabilitation of existing 
dwellings and on the adequate pro- 
vision of community facilities. They 
dealt in detail with such matters as 
financing of housing, social aspects 
of housing, the development of na- 
tional housing and construction sta- 
tistics, needed research, the adminis- 
tration of housing programs, the de- 
velopment of new construction meth- 
ods and materials. 

Many of the resolutions adopted 
reflected the broadened housing con- 
cept mentioned earlier. Among such 
resolutions were those calling for (1 
establishment by governments of of- 
ficial planning departments; (2 
creation in each nation of a com- 
prehensive housing program that 
would include such items as slum 
clearance, rehabilitation, financial 
aids for construction, social rehab- 
ilitation (preparing people for liv- 
ing in modern housing) ; (3) expan- 
sion of the functions of the Inter- 
American Housing Center (CINVA 

see January 1956 JouRNAL, page 
8) to include planning and chang- 
ing its name to Inter-American 
Housing and Planning Center. 

CINVA came in for attention on 
other scores also. The center won 
from Ernest 
Weissmann, a United Nations repre- 
sentative to the meeting; from John 
Fugard, Chicago Housing Author- 
ity commissioner, who represented 
NAHRO at the meeting: and Nor- 
man Mason, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration chief, all of whom par- 
ticipated in the program. It was Mr. 
Mason, also, who advanced a rec- 
ommendation—one he said was very 
popular with the United States gov- 
ernment—creation of an advisory 
committee of representatives of 
member governments to work with 
CINVA. Delegates to the meeting 
later adopted a resolution calling for 
the establishment of such a body on 
the theory that this move would 
provide more direct 


praises for its work 


international 
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cooperation and a means to channel 
specific problems to the center for 
study and eventual solution. As pro- 
posed, membership on the advisory 
group would be rotated, so that all 
member nations would at some time 
or other be represented. 

In his commendation of CINVA, 
Mr. Weissmann promised continued 
UN support for the center. He said: 
“The United Nations will within its 
resources continue to cooperate with 
CINVA because we feel that it is a 
pilot scheme essential for the devel- 
opment of similar regional and na- 
tional centers elsewhere.” In con- 
cluding with a statement on the 
Bogota meeting, itself, Mr. Weiss- 
mann said, “The establishment of a 
permanent inter-governmental body 
dealing with problems of housing 
and planning on this continent can- 
not but mobilize public attention, 
the best thinking, and concerted ac- 
tion in a cause which can greatly 
contribute to general economic prog- 
ress, welfare, and peace.” 

Americans on hand in addition to 
those mentioned above and in the 
December 1956 JourRNAL (page 
416) included Osborne T. Boyd, 
chief of the housing division of the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and Anatole A. Solow, chief 
of the division of housing and plan- 
ning of the department of economic 
and social affairs of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, both of whom are mem- 
bers of NAHRO’s International 


Committee. 


COOPERATION BRINGS HOUSING 
HELP TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 


World-wide resources are being 
tapped to bring technical and finan- 
cial housing assistance to less devel- 
oped countries around the globe. 
The following is a round-up of some 
of the 1956 activities in which in- 
ternational cooperation — both 
through official United Nations 
channels and less forma! cooperative 
arrangements—was brought to bear 
in special ways on the housing prob- 
lems of particular areas or countries. 


Korea. The United Nations Kor- 
ean Reconstruction Agency last 
March allocated $150,000 for con- 
struction of 1000 new homes in the 
Seoul area, bringing the UNKRA 
housing program to around 11,000 
units in more than 30 Korean com- 
munities. The houses are construct- 
ed of blocks of earth and lime, 
which can be obtained locally, and 
UNKRA funds are used for impor- 
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THREE INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS FOR SUMMER, 1957 

Three highlights of the 1957 international events calendar are 
the following: 

Week of August 25—The council of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning will meet in West Berlin in con- 
junction with an international exposition on housing and planning 
(“Interbau”). Council sessions will focus on condemnation, land 
assembly, replatting for urban redevelopment and for large hous- 
ing projects. The exposition will revolve around a demonstration 
of city rebuilding in the Hansa district in Berlin. , 

The meeting represents the first IFHTP event since the highly 
successful 23rd congress last July in Vienna, which was attended 
by around 40 Americans (see October 1956 JouRNAL page 357 

For details on the August meeting, write: Charles Ascher, Secre- 
tary, NAHRO International Committee, 684 Park Avenue, New 
York 21. 

June 12-19—*Problems of Expanding Cities” will be up for 
study at the 13th congress of the International Union of Local 
Authorities, to be held at The Hague. Delegates will have a chance 
to review findings incorporated into a report based upon information 
on metropolitan problems from more than 25 constituent national 
municipal leagues. 

For information, contact: Orin Nolting, Secretary, United States 
Committee for International Municipal Cooperation, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. Illinois. 

June 19-25—-Opatija, Yugoslavia will be the scene of a roundtable 
discussion series sponsored by the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, which includes in its membership participants 
in the international section of American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration. Up for consideration will be such topics as “Delegation 
of Authority and Decentralization of Operations” and “Promotion 





and Compensation of Higher Civil Servants.” 

For information, contact: Robert J. M. Matteson, Secretary of 
the International Section of the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, 6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 








tation of such items as cement, lum- 
ber, plywood, reinforcing bars, doo: 
locks. Construction is handled by 
the Korean army corps of engineers. 


Asia, in general. Asian housing 
conditions were in the spotlight in 
August, when around 50 housing ex- 
perts and governmental officials from 
19 countries met in Bangkok, Thail- 
and for two series of meetings, the 
first being a conference sponsored by 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East 
and the second, a seminar on urban- 
ization sponsored jointly by the 
United Nations; the United Nations 
Education, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization; and the International 
Labor Organization. James W. Fol- 
lin represented the United States 
just prior to his resignation as Urban 
Renewal Administration chief (see 
August-September 1956 JOURNAL, 
page 269). 

Asia, delegates to the meetings 
agreed, is faced with the biggest 


housing problem of any region in 
the world. Further, it was noted, 
urbanization is tending to aggravate 
the housing shortage. Among rec- 
ommendations made toward allevi- 
ating the situation were: (1) set- 
ting up a system for long-term fi- 
nancing of housing construction—it 
was pointed out that if a UN fund 
for economic development should be 
set up, as has been proposed, it 
might serve the purpose; (2) mod- 
ernizing structural methods and pro- 
cedures; (3) developing new ways 
to use native materials in construc- 
tion; (4) sending a group of Asian 
housing experts to Europe, Russia. 
and the United States to get a first- 
hand look at housing in these areas. 
Delegates also heard reports on 
progress in the creation of two re- 
gional housing research centers—an 
idea conceived and encouraged by 
ESCAFE. One of the centers, in In- 
donesia, is already functioning. 
Follow-up to the meeting is to 
be a seminar on urbanization and 
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industrialization, to be held = in 
Tokyo in 1958. 


Gold Coast. Work of a UN team 


of housing experts (the team includ- 


ed Charles Abrams, chairman of 
New York State’s Commission 


Against Discrimination), which in 
1955 went to Africa’s Gold Coast, 
is now beginning to pay off. That's 
the report from one of the team 
members, Dr. Otto Koenigsberger of 
India, who, at the request of the 
Gold Coast government, returned 
there last year to help implement 
the team’s suggestions. According to 
Dr. Koenigsberger, the recommend- 
ations included the following: (1 
improving the system for advancing 
housing loans; (2) stepping up the 
training of urban housing special- 
ists at all levels; (3) development of 
local materials for use in construc- 
tion; (4) orienting public opinion 
towards a type of housing suited to 
the climate. 

The big problem in the Gold 
Coast, Dr. Koenigsberger said, is 
that of urbanization. “Surplus rural 
population is streaming into the 
towns, and building cannot nearly 
keep pace with the constant demands 
for housing.” He explained that in 
the villages the problem is different. 
“Everyone knows how to put up a 
house and they are of a fairly 
high standard. The problem of the 
villages is usually a difficulty in get- 
ting roofing materials, lack of proper 
water supply, and bad road connec- 
tions,” he said. 


Poland. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the American 
building industry in November rolled 
out the red carpet for a delegation 
of Polish housing officials and, as a 
result, Polish housing efforts may 
get a boost. . 

The Polish delegation was in the 
United States to get some idea of 
American housing concepts and con- 
struction. First leg in their month- 
long journey took them to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where HHFA Adminis- 
trator Albert Cole gave them a brief- 
ing on the functions of the national 
housing agency and its constituent 
bodies. “The basic idea of our hous- 
ing agency,” Mr. Cole said, “is to 
get better homes for all of our peo- 
ple. This includes not only better 
houses, but better neighborhoods. 
better communities and better cities.” 
He emphasized that all housing 
programs are carried out through 
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5) 


ECE housing committee.’ 


European population. 





ECE PUBLISHES SWEEPING STUDY OF EUROPEAN HOUSING 


“We consider this one of the most important reports issued by the 


That was the comment of A. F. Ewing of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe’s Industry Division on The European Housing 
Situation, a comprehensive report published in 1956 that represents 
the tying together of years of study by the working parties of the 
ECE housing committee. It analyzes the housing conditions in 23 
countries and describes conditions affecting 94 per cent of the total 


On a country-by-country basis, the study compares the level of 
house building with current needs, describes conditions and ameni- 
ties in existing housing, points out regional differences within coun- 
tries, and estimates future needs. In line with this last point, one 
notable conclusion: “In virtually no country of Europe would the 
continuation for the next 10 years of the 1954 house-building rate 
be excessive in relation to reasonable requirements.” 

The report is sold at 50 cents a copy as a 1956 United Nations 
publication numbered II.E.3, obtainable from UNESCO  Publi- 
cation Service, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 








local governments and private enter- 
prise, with the federal government 
exercising only administrative and 
supervisory functions under law. 


CINVA SCORES WITH MORE AIDS 
FOR LATIN AMERICAN HOUSING 


The Inter-American Housing Cent- 
er (CINVA) has come up with two 
new ideas for bringing better hous- 
ing to the remote rural areas where 
60 per cent of the populations of 
Latin American republics live. In 
January it was announced (1) that 
a new hand-operated machine had 
been developed in CINVA labora- 
tories that could make bricks out of 
almost any kind of soil, cement, and 
water and (2) that a manual de- 
signed to serve as a detailed, over- 
all guide to the unskilled house 
builder is being distributed. 

The _ brick-making machine, a 
simplified version of one invented 
some time ago in South Africa, may, 
it is said, revolutionize low-cost 
housing construction in Latin Amer- 
ica. Light in weight, the machine 
costs only $30 and it produces build- 
ing blocks of varying lengths and 
thicknesses for both walls and floors. 
In the type of dwelling found most 
frequently in Latin America, wall 
and floor construction represent a 
considerable portion of total cost. 
The new machine, which will be 
produced in quantity, resulted from 
the combined efforts of University 
of Illinois technicians, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
the Technical Assistance Adminis- 


tration of the United Nations, the 
housing agency of Colombia, and 
the Organization of American States, 
which sponsors CINVA. 

“The ‘do it yourself? approach to 
home building is more of a neces- 
sity than a hobby in Latin Amer- 
ica,” OAS said in announcing the 
new home building manual. Ex- 
plaining that most Latin Americans 
live in regions far from professional 
services, OAS noted that “. . . the 
skill and ingenuity of the individual 
householder and his neighbor deter- 
mine whether families are at the 
mercy of the elements or comfort- 
ably housed.” Thus the manual is 
aimed at supplying the know-how 
needed to build safe and _ livable 
housing; it is a complete guide in 
which no phase of home building 
is taken for granted or overlooked. 
In simplest terms, it offers instruc- 
tion in basic building concepts, in 
all stages of construction, in cost- 
saving materials readily available. 
The plan is to place the manual in 
community centers, where village 
mayors, doctors, priests, or school- 
teachers will be able to explain the 
drawings and directions even to those 
who cannot read. 


NAHRO’'S INTERNATIONAL GROUP 
WORKS TO SHOW OFF U.S. ABROAD 


United States participation in 
housing exhibitions abroad was in the 
spotlight at a meeting of NAHRO’s 
International Committee, held in 
January in New York City. The 
(Continued column one, page 63) 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 
FOLDS UP RENEWAL DEPARTMENT 

The urban renewal department 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders has folded up. 

The department was ousted as a 
budget item at NAHB’s annual 
meeting, held in January in Chicago. 
Some of its functions are being 
spread out among several existing 
departments and Mort Saber, re- 
newal chief, has said he will leave 
the association early in April. 

NAHB began championing reha- 
bilitation on a national level as the 
private enterprise solution to slums 
in 1953, when Yates Cook, one of 
the forces behind the well known 
“Baltimore Plan,” was brought into 
the association to work on the proj- 
ect. After the fanfare and buildup 
that went into the making of 
NAHB ’s renewal campaign, just why 
the association gave up is not known. 
But speculation could center around: 
(1) the unfavorable experience of 
building boys in making rehabilita- 
tion pay—for example Herman 
Schmidt of Washington, D. C. (see 
January JourRNAL, page 25); (2 


the troubles encountered in some 
of the cities most highly toted by 
NAHB—notably Miami and New 
Orleans (see May 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 165); (3) the failure to warm 
NAHBsters up to rehabilitation 
notably at the association’s January 
meeting. 


MILWAUKEE REALTORS HAD A 
“PARTY” BUT NO ONE CAME 

Milwaukee realtors had a party 
and the menu was tempting: free 
advice on how to rehabilitate a 
home. But no one came. 

Here’s the story. The realtors and 
other interested businessmen got to- 
gether last year to organize a fight- 
blight type of committee, which was 
to note what properties were turned 
up as substandard in the city’s code 
enforcement drive and then to offe1 
rehabilitation advice to the home 
owners (see October 1956 JOURNAL, 
page 364). Despite the fact that at- 
tempts had been made since last July 
to solicit funds for the advisory serv- 
ice, it went in business January 2 
on a $3800 shoestring. It’s name: 
the Citizens Property Improvement 
Council. 








INTERNATIONAL NEWS— 
(Continued from page 62) 
committee, chaired by John Fugard, 
Chicago Housing Authority commis- 
sioner, discussed ways to get America 
on display at housing and planning 
events on the international calendar. 
The subject of United States par- 
ticipation in such events was brought 
into focus last summer when com- 
plaints reached home from the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning Congress in Vienna 
about the lack of an official United 
States exhibit; only one or two pri- 
vately-sponsored displays from Amer- 
ica were included in the showings 
from 21 countries (see October 1956 
JourNAL, page 357). To prevent a 
recurrence of the situation, the In- 
ternational Committee has commun- 
icated with the Secretary of State 
on the importance of American par- 
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ticipation. Dan R. Hamady of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
a committee member, reported at the 
meeting that headway had_ been 
made in interesting federal agencies 
in such action and others noted that 
feelers have been sent out to local 
housing and redevelopment agencies 
and such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
to encourage their participation, Im- 
mediate goal is to get the United 
States represented at an international 
building exhibition  (“Interbau”’ 
scheduled for West Berlin in July. 

The committee also discussed a 
proposal for national housing legisla- 
tion explicitly authorizing the Inter- 
national Housing Service of HHFA 
to participate in the international 
Council for Building Research, Stud- 
ies, and Documentation (CIB). 


According to the Milwaukee 
Journal, the first group of home 
owners expressly invited in for a 
free advice “apparently didn’t need 
or want its assistance * and, after 
one month’s operation, the would- 
be advisers hadn’t had a single op- 
portunity to advise. Said Lorin Tie- 
fenthaler, realtor who is CPIC 
chairman: “. we are in a di- 
lemma now. We thought that when 
people heard of our service, they 
would voluntarily seek our assist- 
ance. We did not anticipate this 
hesitancy on the part of property 
owners.” The CPIC is supposed to 
(1) offer advice on how to finance 
repairs; (2) estimate cost of needed 
repairs; (3) suggest the names of 
“reliable” contractors to handle the 
work. 


OPERATION HOME IMPROVEMENT 
DRIVE TO CONTINUE THROUGH 1957 
The sponsors of Operation Home 
Improvement—essentially the home 
builders, money lenders, and_busi- 
nessmen of the nation—-considered 
the 1956 production such a hit that 
its run has been extended through 
1957. And President 
and Housing and Home Financ 
Agency Administrator Albert Cole 
are happy about the whole thing 
All levels of government, 
dent Eisenhower - said, 


Eisenhower 


Presi- 
“working 
with home owners in cooperation 
with private industry will make 1957 
a banner year for ‘Operation Home 
Improvement.’”’ The president sent 
verbal bouquets to “the building 
and lending industries of the nation 
for the splendid 
done.” 

Mr. Cole, while pleased with re- 
sults of the 1956 improvement drive, 
in pledging continued support of 
federal agencies, also sounded a 
warning note. Rationale for federal 
interest in OHI rests in its possible 
effects on urban renewal, Mr. Cole 
indicated, and, at a national OHI 
congress in February he said this 
means * 


job they have 


. . basic improvement 
which will not only raise its |a 
property's] value but enhance the 
character of the community also.” 
He warned: “. . . if we regard 
Operation Home Improvement pure- 
ly in terms of ‘fixing up’ homes on 
a small scale . . . then the operation 
can be less significant then it might 
be.” 

What Mr. Cole may have had in 
mind is the way some manufactur- 
ers of what just amount to house 
frills have been capitalizing on the 
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OHI movement. For example, an 
institute serving storm door and 
window manufacturers grabbed onto 
the OHI coattails this month by 
staging a first-of-its-kind event—a 
Home Improvements Products show, 
held in New York City. The show. 
according to an 
issued by the boasted a 
heavy schedule of social events that 
glittered with from stage, 
screen, radio, and TV: discussions 
on a number of topics that all added 
up to how to make more money: 
and a big trade fair featuring “many 


announcement 
sponsor, 


Stars 


a new product and innovation that 
may ‘stand the industry on its ear’ ” 
(e.g. home intercommunication sys- 
tems}. There was no mention in the 
announcement of urban renewal. 


CITIZENS IN DETROIT, CHICAGO 
MOBILIZE FOR CONSERVATION 

In both Chicago and Detroit, citi- 
zens are carrying the ball in the ef- 
fort to fight blight at the neighbor- 
hood level. In each of these cities, 
there is an official agency standing 
behind the drive, advising and en- 
couraging citizens who are anxious 
to keep their neighborhoods healthy. 


Detroit. Sparkplug behind citizen 
action at the neighborhood level is 
the Detroit Committee for Neighbor- 
hood Conservation and 


Improved 
Housing. 


Among services the commitee per- 
forms is that of distributing period- 
ically a Neighborhood Conservation 
Information Bulletin. Each bulletin 
plays up a specific point at which 
neighborhood conservation may be- 
gin (e.g., among those issued recent- 
ly—-one urging citizens to get rid 
of alleys to create more play, yard, 
and garden space; another encour- 
aging the planting of street trees 
The pamphlets are prepared for the 
committee by “experts” on the sub- 
ject at hand—-with, for example, the 
city plan commission, or the depart- 
ment of parks, supplying the facts 

and list, point by point, the legal 
and technical steps that must be 
taken by citizens to get such im- 
provements under way. They also 
provide incentive by explaining the 
benefits to the entire community of 
what has been proposed. 

The committee also undertakes 
special projects. For example, in Oc- 
tober, when it was announced that 
the Detroit Home Improvement 
Corporation would undertake the re- 
habilitation of the city’s first “dem- 
onstration home”’—a_ 40-year-old 
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frame dwelling in the city’s pilot 
conservation project area—the com- 
mittee agreed to sponsor an informa- 
tion center in the structure once it 
had been fixed up. Each improve- 
ment in the house will carry a price 
tag and the committee staff will be 
on hand to tell householders how 
they can do the same job or any 
part of it on their property. The re- 
habilitation, which was expected to 
be completed by February to coin- 
cide with the target for federal ap- 
proval of the conservation project, 
was expected to cost $3000 (cost 
$8000). The committee 
plans to carry this “grass roots” in- 


of house, 


formation service to other neighbor- 
hoods as they launch conservation 


proje cts. 


Chicago. In Chicago, there is de- 
veloping a network of neighborhood 
citizens councils, which have as their 
goal the improvement of the neigh- 
borhood from which they spring. 
Some of these councils are concerned 
only with a “cleanup-paintup” ap- 
proach; others are directed toward 
full-scale conservation, which may 
even include some clearance. 

When a council gets to the point 
where it feels a full-scale neighbor- 
hood conservation program is in or- 
der, it goes to the city’s Commu- 
nity Conservation Board, which has 
the responsibility for planning and 
the power to put across such a proj- 
ect. About 15 of the many neighbor- 
hood improvement groups active in 
the city are now working with the 
board. 

These groups use many techniques 
for keeping residents of their areas 


informed and_ enthusiastic about 


what is being planned. One such 
group is the Lake View Citizens’ 
Council, which just last summer 


hired a former Chicago Housing Au- 
thority development advisor, John 
M. Kahlert, as executive director 
(see July 1956 JourRNAL, page 255). 
Here’s the kind of things that keep 
the council busy: (1) last April, in 


cooperation with a_ neighborhood 
newspaper, a home improvement 
contest was launched, with prize 


money contributed by local business- 
men and individuals; (2) the coun- 
cil keeps tabs on developments in 
zoning and other housing matters 
and lets citizens know what's hap- 
pening by regular distribution of a 
news letter: (3) it has formed a 
commission to serve as liaison be- 
tween the citv’s Community Con- 
servation Board and the Lake View 
neighborhood; (4) it prepares spe- 


cial publications explaining 
servation and progress toward com- 
munity betterment; (5) it 
fund-raising events: (6) it brings to 
the neighborhood such things as 
Mayor Daley’s “Mobile Unit of In- 


quiry and Information.” 


con- 


stages 


ATTENTION CENTERS ON MEN BEHIND 
THE CODE ENFORCEMENT DRIVE 
The most perfect codes ever writ- 
ten can be reduced to a state of non- 
effectiveness by weak or careless en- 
forcement,” Allan J 
superintendent of 


Campbell, 
inspection and 
zoning and planning director of Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, said last spring in 
a talk at a state-wide inspectors’ in- 
stitute. “Thus, the organization (be- 
hind code enforcement) is second 
in importance only to the code it- 
self.” 

Mr. Campbell 


money-staff 


pinpointed — the 
dilemma communities 
face in trying to set up efficient code 
enforcement service. The best  sys- 
tem, he feels, is an integrated serv- 
ice, where each staff member has 
sufficiently well rounded technical 
training to handle the full scope of 
the inspection job. But, he pointed 
out, such trained personnel requires 
high salaries, which again points up 
the financing struggle 

Minneapolis 
with just 


is currently coping 
this problem—-and New 
York state has laid the groundwork 
for one wav of handling the situa- 
tion, reports on 


marized 


which are sum- 
together with the 
story of Eau Claire’s experience. 


below, 


New York State. Small commu- 
nities in New York State got a break 
from the legislature last year that 
amounts to a cCut-rate on top- 
quality inspection service. An amend- 
ment to the general municipal 
law was enacted making it possible 
for two or more communities to 
share the price of hiring a qualified 
code enforcement official. 


Minneapolis. “An order from the 
city council to set up a joint 10-man 
inspection team has run dead-on into 
obstacles.” 

That was the pronouncement of 
the Minneapolis Star in an article in 
October that pointed up some of the 
difficulties encountered when an in- 
spection staff is drawn from a num- 
ber of city departments. Chief rea- 
son for the difficulties, as cited by 
the Star: the differences in pay and 
in pension coverage of representa- 
tives, respectively, of the fire, health, 
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and buildings departments and of 
the license bureau who are to serve 
on the inspection staff. 

Another potential trouble in Min- 
neapolis, once enforcement gets 
started, is an inspection staff short- 
age. The minimum standards hous- 
ing code adopted proposed that a 
20-man staff be created; however, 
the city council has made provision 
for only 10 members, who are to be 
paid from existing departmental 
budgets. The commissioner of health 
is seeking to get council approval for 
the extra 10 men proposed in the 
code. 


Eau Claire. In his inspection in- 
stitute talk, Mr. Campbell outlined 
the code enforcement program in 
use in Eau Claire—and the success 
of that program. Here are some of 
the major program points: (1) get- 
ting together representatives of nine 
city departments as inspectors; (2 
coordinating the work of the group 
by holding regular meetings and 
field trips; (3) financing the work 
by increasing building permit fees 

Here, in Mr. Campbell's words 
are the results: “Today, three years 
after this program was started, we 
have remaining . . . about two dozen 
‘basement’ homes [during the war 
people built only the basements of 
houses, capped them up, and moved 
in] out of approximately 240. All 
trailers dwelt in are in one modern 
licensed trailer camp that has city 
facilities. Only 140 privies remain of 
about 550 (those left do not have 


sewer lines and water lines avail- 
able) .” 


PRIVATE PUBLISHER HAS FAITH 
IN REHABILITATION CAMPAIGN 

Here’s evidence of the popularity 
of the rehabilitation-conservation 
campaign: a private publisher has 
gambled on its appeal and put out 
some attractive unsponsored book- 
lets on the subject. 

Channing L. Bete Company, pub- 
lishers of “scriptographics’—book- 
lets using key words and _illustra- 
tions to translate difficult and timely 
concepts into lively terms for the 
man on the street— have prepared 
one such booklet on You and Your 
Neighborhood and another on 32 
Ways to Improve Your Home, both 
of which can be used in connection 
with urban renewal and other home 
improvement programs. Except in 
special cases, these booklets are not 
prepared to order but are published 
on the basis of what the publisher 
thinks will appeal to business firms. 
trade associations. government agen- 
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4 $000... make your neighborhood 
a better piace {© raise your fam 


YOu can nelp 














Keep things Improve Repl ace pnoGRAN 
in Shape-- things-- things-- ie 


Reproduced above are two page from a Channine L Bete Company) h b 
let, “You and Your Neighborhood,” 


this thing called urban renewal | 


i hic h te ll in im ple lerm just iy 


, , 
made of. For details. see tory thts pa 


to which they are sold for 
distribution to their 
membership, or as the case may be ban renewal areas 

Since the booklets as a rule are 
not prepared for a special sponsor, 
they are generally directed and can 
be used anywhere. The You and 
Your Neighborhood booklet, for ex- 
ample, points up the essentials in 
neighborhood improvement and out- 
lines general steps in getting an of- 
ficial program going. to make 
your neighborhood a better place to 
raise your family the booklet 


cles, etc. powet! to entorce improvements ol 


employees, privately-owned properties with ur- 
Like Wwist il rt 
flects the same “neighborhood r 
sponsibility” idea that in 194] 1 
sulted in Chicago’s neighborhood re 


corporations law i 


development 
law now being applied to renovation 
of an area on the citys south sick 
near the University of Chicago cam- 
pus—and, in 1953, in the setting up 
in Chicago of a Community Con- 
Board, 


servation which now ha 


, under its jurisdiction four projects 
says, “l. keep things in shape (con- 
. ale a». ie in the active stages 
ervatio .. . 2. improve things , 
peer Maes. . Pittsburgh 
rehabilitate) . . . 3. replace things 


Aim of the Pittsburgh proposa 


These three ac- 
it was noted, is to keep private im- 


redevelopment 
tivities can add up to an urban re- Bs sicistiays : s seiliie eaiiiiten Si 
newal program tor your communi- prOvercas mm pace was pe © 
ty. 

Scriptographic prices range from 
15 cents each for orders of a single , 
copy to 6 cents each for orders of housing code “will an accomplish 
10,000 and up. They are available the total objective, Mr. Hazlett 
from Channing L. Bete Company, says, and, for this reason, he be- 
Incorporated, Newell Pond 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
SPECIAL LEGAL TOOLS NEEDED TO 
TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF RENEWAL 

“We feel that the public money 
spent [in 
be spent only in those neighborhoods 


provements in areas designated tor 


urban renewal projects. The mini 
mum standards required by the city’ 


Road lieves the redevelopment agency 


should have the right to set stand 
ards higher than those in the code 
in areas where redevelopment, re 
habilitation, and conservation § ar 


urban renewal| should being combined 


In order to deal with that rela- 
that are willing to face up to this 


problem.” 


tively small percentage ol persons 
who resist upgrading their holdings 


1 


in such areas, Mr. Hazlett said. the 
agency 


The statement above, made by 
Theodore Hazlett, Jr., director of 
Pittsburgh’s redevelopment agency, 
represents the philosophy behind a 
proposal being advanced in that city 


to give the redevelopment agency 


needs authority to rcquire 
properties through purchase or con- 
demnation. “If the government is 
going to spend money to put in new 
facilities. . .” he declared, “property 
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there is no relocation housing? 


to get it vacated. 


fee). 


skid row. 





CODE ENFORCEMENT, YES—BUT 


What happens when condemned firetraps house folks for whom 


New York City’s code enforcement drive last year uncovered a 
dramatic example of this problem. The New York City story, be- 
cause of the unique purposes and people involved, happened to 
have a happy ending, but it could have been a sad tale. 

Here’s the story. There is in Manhattan a building providing 
refuge for about 60 persons described last spring by the New York 
Times as “the poor, the unfortunate, or the elderly” 
where they found pleasant surroundings and good food at no cost 
whatsoever. No flophouse this, the Times said, but a home “as 
spotless as soap and water can make it.” 

But the building, under the city’s regulations for hotels, was a 
firetrap. It had figured on the building violations lists for some 
time and, since it had been the scene several years ago of a fatal 
fire, the Department of Housing and Buildings was determined 


Dorothy Day, a co-founder of the International Catholic Worker 
movement, operates the establishment. She had been called into 
court and fined on a number of occasions (on one it was a $250 
contribution from Poet W. H. Auden that enabled her to pay the 


Had Miss Day not won the sympathy (and donations) of the 
public, she could not have undertaken the $28,000 repair job 
needed to rehabilitate the building (work was finished in Septem- 
ber). Sixty persons would have been driven from a pleasant home 
and cast on the sidewalks of New York, possibly as candidates for 


a place 








owners must be willing to rehabili- 
tate their own properties.” 
Chicago 

Neighborhood corporations. ‘The 
redevelopment corporations law 
passed in Chicago in 1941 set up a 
quasi-official agency through which 
many of the powers being sought 
by the Pittsburgh redevelopment 
agency—including that of eminent 
domain — could be delegated to 
private redevelopment corporations 
planning to renovate neighborhoods 
of not more than 160 acres. In 1953 
the law was expanded to apply 
also to conservation corporations. 
The law and its 1953 amendments 
have been tested in the Illinois su- 
preme court and several private 
corporations have been formed for 
undertaking work under their terms. 

However, the only such corpora- 
tion to have gotten to the point of 
submitting plans to the responsible 
agency, the Neighborhood Redevel- 
opment Commission, is that operat- 
ing in the University area. 

The plan includes a_ four-block 
section that will be cleared and 
transferred to the university for the 
construction of student housing and 
a 10-block rehabilitation program, 
for which the corporation is setting 
up special standards, such as have 
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been proposed in Pittsburgh. Since 
the area is within a federally-aided 
urban renewal area (see below), 
it is believed property owners will 
be eligible for Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Section 220 aid. 

Community Conservation Board. 
Unlike the Neighborhood Redevel- 
opment Commission, the Commun- 
ity Conservation Board is a city 
department and its functions are to 
designate neighborhoods of 160 or 
more acres for conservation and to 
prepare and carry out plans for such 
neighborhoods. The board is em- 
powered to secure compliance from 
property owners in 
areas. 


conservation 


The board now has four projects 
in active stages under its jurisdic- 
tion. One of these has within its 
boundary the _ privately - financed 
project described above. 

NEW ORLEANS OPENS UP FIRST 
OPERATION DEMONSTRATE HOME 

What a fairy godmother did for 
Cinderella, Operation Home Im- 
provement has done for a four-unit 
slum in New Orleans. 

With fanfare, and with represen- 
tatives of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and local civic and business 
leaders on hand, the rehabilitated 


NAHRO SALUTES... 





members of NAHRO and subscribers 
to the JouRNaL oF Housinc who 
passed 20-, 15-, 10-, or 5-year an- 
niversaries of their NAHRO affili- 
ation during the month of January 
1957. 


20 years or more 
University of Alabama, Business Library. 
University, Alabama 
Mrs. Beatrice G. Rosahn, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
Syracuse University 


Library, Syracuse. 


New York 
15 to 19 years 
Drexel Institute Library, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania 
Kansas State College, Department of 


Architecture and Allied Arts, Man- 
hattan, Kansas 
Leland L. Laase, Vancouver, Washington 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, 
New York 

Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut 


Yale University, Planning Library, New 
Haven, Connecticut 
10 to 14 years 
University of California, Bureau of Gov- 


ernmental Research, Los Angeles. 
California 
Columbia University, Avery Library, 


New York City 
Cass J. Heintzman, Peoria, Illinois 
J. R. McFarling, Seattle, Washington 
James D. Richardson, Vallejo, California 
Philip R. Ruen, Seattle, Washington 
E. C. Smith, Kennewick, Washington 


5 to 9 years 
Arthur Bassin, Chicago, Illinois 
Lawrence Berger, North Little 
Arkansas 
Grace Bliss, New York City 
D. F. Braner, Madison, Illinois 
University of California Library, Los 
Angeles, California 
Paul Deiro, Seattle, Washington 
University of Delaware, Memorial Li- 
brary, Newark, Delaware 
T. G. Lindquist, Rockford, Illinois 
Rutgers University Library, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 
Ray Stekly, Seattle, Washington 
Donald O. Stutsman, Mercer, Washington 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Library, Washington, D. C. 
Jack C. Wood, Seattle, Washington 


Rock, 








building was put on display early 
this month as an example of what 
an owner could do—with six months 
time, the will, and the money—to 
transform a substandard property 
into suitable living quarters and a 
paying proposition. The building, 
the city’s first demonstration home 
in the local Operation Home Im- 
provement campaign, was purchased 
for $20,000 and was rehabilitated 
with another $11,000. 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








In January I mailed to each of 
NAHRO’s seven regional presidents 
a detailed list of suggested activities 
that regional councils might under- 
take this year. Several of the presi- 
dents have responded to my letter, 
reporting work under way o1 
planned. One of them suggested that 
I summarize my suggestions in this 
column, which I am glad to do be- 
low. 

While each regional council is 
encouraged to use its own initiative, 
it seems reasonable that our ac- 
complishments as a national pro- 
fessional organization can be greater 
if common problems get regional 
consideration—through regional and 
chapter committees and at regional 
and chapter meetings—and then 
culminate at our national meeting 
as a part of the program and in 
the resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing. 

Briefed below are some of my 
suggestions as to areas for common 
regional council consideration. 

Public Housing Review 

Many local housing authorities 
have recognized their public housing 
problems and, through NAHRO, 
are seeking solutions to: high rate 
of turnover, vacancies, rental delin- 
quency, vandalism, increasing main- 
tenance costs, increasing utilities 
costs—all intensifying the symptoms 
of decreasing revenues and increas- 
ing expenses. 

A national review of these prob- 
lems is now under way by our Ad 
Hoc Public Housing Review Com- 
mittee and our Program Study Com- 
mittee and no doubt much good will 
come of their deliberations and re- 
ports. However, no one expects this 
kind of review to solve all our ills 
or even diagnose all of them prop- 
erly. Many of our illnesses have be- 
come chronic—some are psychoso- 
matic but nonetheless real—and the 
diagnosis and the effectiveness of 
the prescription can be best tested 
at the regional level. When all our 
present ills are cured—or abated 
there will be new diseases and a 
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few relapses. Let’s cure ourselves 
and then practice preventive medi- 
cine so we'll live and prosper. Hos- 
pitalization insurance is no good in 
our business. 
Maintenance Efficiency 

One area of regional activity hold- 
ing great promise is developing 
methods for increased efficiency in 
maintenance without deferring 
needed work or engaging in short- 
sighted economies. As a general rule, 
the largest part of a housing au- 
thority’s operating expense is in 
maintenance. Here is one field in 
which the problem of increasing ex- 
penses can be attacked vigorously. 
Better maintenance training and 
techniques are always possible. While 
this kind of activity might seem to 
some of you to be the responsibility 
of our Technical and Maintenance 
Section at the national level, ac- 
tually that section can be more ef- 
fective if regional maintenance 
committees, usually under the lead- 
ership of the regional representative 
of the T&M Section, can assemble 
suggestions for improvement from 
individual authorities, utilize them in 
regional shirtsleeve clinics, and pass 
along to the T&M Section those that 
are pertinent nationally. The re- 
gional maintenance committees must 
be active in assuming their full 
share of the burden and must work 
closely with the Public Housing 
Administration at the regional level 
if shirtsleeve maintenance clinics are 
to be successful. 

Training 

Most housing and redevelopment 
authorities regularly face the serious 
problem of recruiting and training 
personnel. While the degree of seri- 
ousness of the problem may vary 
with the size of an authority and 
the field involved management, 
maintenance, or planning—NAHRO 
can help in two ways. Regionally, 
better training techniques can be de- 
veloped and made available to all 
authorities. Nationally, the Educa- 
tion Committee of NAHRO can con- 
tinue to press its long-term project 


of establishing a department of 
housing and urban renewal at some 
leading university. In this latter 
project, each regional council may 
well be able to assist the Education 
Committee. 


Public Relations 

One job that is never done is 
that of community or public rela- 
tions. Many authorities attend to 
this phase of their responsibilities 
only when the house is on fire. Re- 
gional public relations committees 
should sell the need for a compre- 
hensive and continuing program of 
public relations and also furnish the 
tools and ideas for each local au- 
thority to carry out such a program 
successfully, 

Housing for Elderly 

Providing housing for the elderly 
is now an accepted function for 
both public and private builders 
Local authorities have a_ responsi- 
bility to determine the unmet need 
and to act on that information. In 
this relatively new field, we can, 
through NAHRO, pool our ques- 
tions and problems and together seek 
the best answers. 


In General ... 

The above are highlights of the 
suggestions I have made for ac- 
tivities on the part of our regional 
councils. I believe that any region 
that develops a work program for 
the year covering a major part of 
these items and that covers them 
in the regional conference program 
will have had a highly successful 
year. 

Will you do your part in your re- 
gional council? 

Knox Banner, February 1957 








NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 43) 
clude: J. W. Harrell, Camden, first 
vice-president; Leon Kuhn, Texar- 
kana, second vice-president; Lau- 
rence Berger, North Little Rock, 
third vice-president. Knox Banner, 
national president of NAHRO, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

At a January meeting in Mont- 
gomery, the Alabama Association of 
Housing Authorities re-elected as 
president Arthur C. Conyers, as- 
sistant comptroller of the Birming- 
ham housing authority. It also elec- 
ted J. Hall McCall, Tuscaloosa, 
vice-president and Mrs. Annette J. 
Hall, Montgomery, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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JOH-BI—PLASTIC LADDER 

The constantly expanding use of 
plastics in the construction and 
maintenance fields is illustrated this 
month on these two pages; three of 
the six new products published 
here are made of fiberglass rein- 
forced plastic. The list is varied and 
includes the ladder described below, 
a gutter and downspout, and a glaz- 
ing material. 

The new plastic ladder utilizes 
the same fiberglass sandwich con- 
struction that is being employed suc- 
cessfully in the fabrication of boat, 
plane, and car bodies. According to 
the producers, the sides of the lad- 
der are made of fiberglass reinforced 
plastic molded over a core of light, 
strong balsa wood. Aluminum or 
magnesium rungs are “plastic- 
welded” to the sides to make them 
an integral part of the ladder, it is 
noted. The result is said to be a 
smooth, splinter-free, easy-to-handle 
ladder that combines the high 
strength-to-weight ratio of metal 
ladders and the durability and non- 
conductivity of wood ladders. 

In addition, the reinforced fiber 
glass is said to have a tensile strength 
considerably greater than the aver- 
age wood ladder and comparable to 
the strength of metal ladders. The 
manufacturers note that this laddet 
has a high resistance to chemicals. 
heat, and water. 

Both single ladders and extension 
ladders are available and both types 


» New Maintenance Products 
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come equipped with “safe-hi” shoes, 
insuring firm anchorage to the 
ground. Single ladders are available 
from 8 feet to 20 feet in length; ex- 
tension ladders come in lengths from 
16 feet to 40 feet. 


JOH-B2—WINDOW CLEANING TOOL 





Automation, or the closest thing 
to it at this point, has entered the 
window washing picture. Safeway, a 
new window cleaning device, is said 
to have the flexibility and control of 
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a human arm, permitting the user 
to wash the outside of a window 
from indoors. 

Here’s how it works: the cleaning 
tool is divided into two metal “arms” 
and connected with an interlocking 
ratchet “elbow,” allowing the user 
to reach out and around. The head, 
equipped with a heavy felt pad for 
washing and a molded squeegee for 
drying, can pivot 180 degrees to 
reach all areas. 

The window washing device costs 
$3.98 and the manufacturers offer 
to refund the purchase price if the 
tool is not found satisfactory. 


JOH-B3—FLOOR CLEANER 

Clean, dust-free, lustrous floors 
without any slip hazard are said to 
result when using the newly devel- 
oped disposable Masslin cleaning 
cloth and the companion Masslin 
Sweeping Tool, pictured below. 

The non-woven fabric wrapped 
around the sweeper is said to be 
able to retain dust and dirt with 
a blotter-like action as the result of 
the cloth’s being impregnated with 
a special emulsion, which does not 
leave dirt deposits on the floor o 
around rug edges. No oiling, damp- 
ening, or chemical sprays are neces- 
sary, thus reducing slipperiness. 

The Masslin Sweeping Tool has 
an all-direction swivel joint that en- 
ables a worker to move the tool easi- 
ly about floors and to reach behind 
or under furniture and obstructions. 
A wide front surface permits the 
cleaning of a large area in one sweep 
and a narrow side is said to allow 
cleaning in tight spots. 

Other claims made for the prod- 
uct: the disposable cloths can be 
changed easily and quickly; a work- 
ers hands need not touch the soiled 
areas of the cloth; wall cleaning is 
also possible ; the dust-retaining qual- 
ities of the cloth make it suitable 
for furniture dusting and polishing. 

A free sample of the Masslin cloth 
is available from the manufacturer. 
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The first expandable vapor seal 
allowing for the expansion and con- 


traction in the slab above it—that’s 
the claim of the manufacturers of 
Premoulded Membrane, a_ vapor 
barrier said to resist rot, mold, and 
termites; to be completely water- 
proof; and to withstand tearing and 
rupturing. 

According to the makers of Pre- 
moulded Membrane, it isolates a 
building from ground moisture, 
whether used in basement, crawl 
space, or slab-on-ground construc- 
tion. Thus, it is claimed, the vapor 
barrier eliminates excessive basement 
dampness; blistering of exterior 
paint; excessive window condensa- 
tion; rotting of wood joists in crawl 
space construction; and the deterio- 
ration by mildew of rugs, clothes, etc. 

The vapor seal is claimed to be 
easily and quickly 
sheets—+4 feet by 8 feet—are laid di- 
rectly over the grade or fill and then 
lapped 6 inches at the head and 
sides, with the joints sealed with 
Catalytic Asphalt. Once the barrier 
is installed, it is noted, it can with- 
stand the pressure of wheelbarrows 
rolled over it and the impact of ag- 
eregate during the pouring opera- 
tion. The membrane is said to be 
easily formed to the proper size with 
the use of a blow torch and a sim- 
ple bending device that can be con- 
structed on the job. 

The vapor barrier is composed of 
an asphalt core combmed with min- 
eral fibers and mineral aggregate, 
heat-sealed between two dry liners 
of asphalt impregnated kraft over 
which is bonded a weather resistant 
coating. 
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installed. The , 


JOH-B5—PLASTIC GUTTERS 

Here’s another item to add to the 
list of products being made of plas- 
tics as a substitute for metal or wood 


Permadrain gutters and down- 
spouts. 

Made of fiberglass reinforced 
polyester, the downspouts and gut- 


ters are claimed to be stronger than 
steel . . . in fact, indestructible. The 
plastic material is said not to rust o1 
rot and to be able to withstand freez- 
ing cold and extreme heat without 
cracking. 

Another important feature of Per- 
madrain installations, according to 
the manufacturers, is their ease and 
speed of assembly. Gutter 
can be made to the desired size by 
joining the necessary lengths (each 
section of gutter and downspout is 
10 feet long) with a bonding chemi- 
cal provided by the manufacturer. 
The resulting bond is said to be com- 
pletely leakproof, smooth, and_ per- 
manent. 

Permadrain downspouts,unlike the 
tubular construction of conventional 
metal downspouts, are composed of 
two sections that fit together with 
a snap-in locking mechanism. If the 
spout should become clogged with 
ice, leaves, or other debris, it can 
easily be disassembled, cleaned out, 
and the two sections snapped back 
in place, the company says. It is 
noted that the locking mechanism 
is designed to insure against leaks. 

A feature of the Permadrain gut- 
ter is claimed to be its “high volume 
flow” lower lip. In the event that 
the spout should become clogged, 
the gutter will unload the water be- 
fore it can back up under the roof 
shingles. 

Permadrain equipment also in- 
cludes elbows and miters for both 
inside and outside corners. Elbows 
are designed in two sections, one 
section slipping within the other. 
Thus elbows may be lengthened or 
shortened to fit various sizes of roof 
overhangs simply by pulling the sec- 
tions farther apart or pushing them 
together. 

Other claims: Permadrain has 
great impact resistance; it can be 
sawed; it requires no painting. Col- 
ors are said to be permanent and 
will not fade or discolor. The mate- 
rial comes in copper or white and 
special colors are available on re- 
quest. 
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Pretty . . . but tough: that’s the 
description not of the girl above but 
of the Security Junior 
holding, made of glass fiber-rein- 
forced plastic, imbedded with alu- 
minum or steel 


panel she’s 


diamond-shaped 
mesh. 

The panel is tough because of the 
tremendous impact strength it gets 
from the metal reinforcements. Yet 
it’s light in weight and easy to han- 
dle. 

And the panels are pretty, because 
of their colors: ice blue, pale green, 
yellow, sky blue, and coral. They 
also come in a colorless clear version 

Suggested uses for the material are 
in protective skylights, windows, and 
for decorative functions. The panel 
consists of 1%-ounce fiberglass rein- 
forced mat in which is imbedded 
either .081 gauge expanded alumi- 
num or 16-18 gauge expanded steel 
The translucent panel is light in 
weight—10 ounces per square foot 
in aluminum and 12 ounces pet 
square foot in steel. Light transmis- 
sion ranges from 71 per cent for 
clear to 15 per cent for coral, with 
an average light transmission value 
of 50 per cent. 

Security Junior panels are availa- 
ble either in standard plastic sheets 
or in a fire-retardant type. Panels 
come in 8- or 10-foot lengths and 
widths of 1, 2, 3, or 4 feet. Alumi- 
num mesh panels cost about $1.95 
per square foot and stee] mesh pan- 
els about $1.50. Stock cut to order 
is available at about 10 per cent ex- 
tra cost. Security Junior panels made 
of the fire-retardant material are 
slightly more expensive — approxi- 
mately $2.65 per square foot with 
aluminum mesh and about $2.05 per 
foot with steel mesh. 
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BUDGET CONTROL 


can be quick, easy 


STANLEY ABEL, former Coordinator of the Imperial Valley Coordinated 
Housing Authorities (now director of the Calexico redevelopment authority) 
submitted the following article with the comment that it is “another step 
in the long crusade carried on by the writer since 1945 to make available 
for authorities with large and small programs a workable budget control 


system.” 


As the accountant of a housing 
authority is concerned only with cash 
disbursements in the nature of 
claims, it is quite evident that pro- 
posed expenditures, before they are 
incurred, must, in some manner, be 
recorded in order to safeguard 
against the possibility of assuming 
obligations in excess of the appro- 
priations allowed in the budget, 
which is contrary to sound business 
principles as well as a violation of 
an authority's contract with the 
Public Housing Administration. 

The following is a description of 
a simple budget control system that 
provides for a minimum of record 
keeping but furnishes complete data 
at a time when it is needed. 

Upan approval and adoption of 
the budget, and before any commit- 
ments are made, each item is set up 
on a budget control card (see illus- 
tration), showing project number, 
account title, account number, fiscal 
year, and the amount of the appro- 
priation allowed in the budget. The 
card has columns showing the date, 
the document, debits, credits, and 
balance. No expenditure can _ be 
made until the proper document has 
been processed and an_ indication 
made to show that there is money 
available and that no overdraft will 
prevail after the expenditure. 

The first factor in considering an 
expenditure, naturally, is: Is there 
sufficient money in the appropriation 
to meet the cost of the purchase? 
Because, after the purchase becomes 
a claim against the project, it is too 
late to make this determination. 

A position titled “budget clerk,” 
under the direct supervision of the 
executive director, is assigned re- 
sponsibility for handling all docu- 
ments pertaining to budget matters 
prior to approval of purchase by 
the executive director. An account is 
maintained in this office for each 
item of appropriation as approved 
in the budget. Documents specifying 
proposed expenditures are prepared 
by appropriate staff members and 
submitted to the budget clerk, who 
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posts the balance unexpended in the 
fund after the expenditure will have 
been made. . . and, naturally, the 
executive director will not approve 
an overdraft. 

Claims for expenditures other 
than purchases, such as salaries, serv- 
ices, etc., are likewise submitted to 
the budget clerk before receiving 
consideration and are accounted in 
the same manner. 

The foregoing outline sets forth 
the basic principles of the system. 
There are, of course, other features 
to be considered, such as adjustment 





of the estimated amount of the ex- 
penditure with the actual cost, the 
recording of budget transfers, set- 
ting up of contracts, etc. 

No other system of budget control 
could be simpler and neither could 
it furnish more information. It sup- 
plies a complete current history of 
financial transactions and their ef- 
fect upon the budget. In addition 
to supplying current information as 
to the exact status of appropria- 
tions, it is also of invaluable assist- 
ance in preparing future budgets. 

The system is not an experimental 
one. The principles and routine be- 
hind it are practically the same as 
for a system that has been in op- 
eration in several states, cities, and 
counties for many years and that 
was recently installed by a large lo- 
cal housing authority. The advan- 
tage of the system, as outlined above, 
is that it can be installed at small 
cost, requires a minimum of work 
to maintain, and is therefore suita- 
ble to small local authorities, as well 
as the largest. 





PROJECT NO. CAL 39-1 NAME 


Housing Authority of the 


City of Calexico 





ACCOUNT TITLE Materi als and Supplies 


SHEET NO. 4 





ACCOUNT NO. 4497 





7T 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING June 30, 1957 





APPROPRIATION $1800.00 _ 
































DATE OOc. Vv DEBITS CREDITS BALANCE 

FORWARD $1800.00 
7-9-56 Imp. Hdwe 2.20 022 1798.02 
7-12-56 Imp. Hdwe 059 206 179749 
7-13-56 Elec.Sup.Co. 16.23 1781.26 
7-27-56 ssion Chem 8.09 177317 
7-28-56 Imp. Hdwe 1.47 1771.70 
7-27-56 ry oUt 1.21. 1770.49 
7-27-56 rass seed 5 hb 1765.03 
7-28-56 Bob's Mkt 10.10 1754293 
7-27-56 Imp.Hdwe 3.28 1751.65 
7-27-56 urtiss Sup. 1.46 1750.19 
7-31-56 ec.eSup 9.90 1740.26 
7-31-56 15.94 1724.32 
7-31-5% Travel-Mtn 12.37 1711.95 
8-1-56 Benson Elec 6.92 1705.03 
8-17-56 me Bros 18.20 1686.83 
8-17-56 rig.Sales 3.77 1683.06 
8-17-56 Imp. Hdwe 5.28 1677.78 
8-17-56 France Bros 1.56 1676.22 
8-17-56 France Bros 12.48 1663.74 
8-28-56 Fitzpatrick 240 1663.34 
8-28-56 id 1.73 1661.61 
8-28-56 Imp.Hdwe 4e29 1657.32 
8-28-56 ° Supliies 16.42 1640.90 
8-28-56 rance Bros. 12.36 1628.54 
8-28-56 Imp. Hdwe 2.04, 1626.50 
8-28-56 " n 5.60 1260.90 
8-28-56 " bed 3 * 69 1617 . 21 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Masser 


HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING all that’s coming to you? If you are a 


regular reader of this column and of 


the “Selected Publications” listings 


that preceded it, you know that the new publications trom NAHRO 
are always singled out for mention. Some of them go auiomatically. fre 


to all agency members. Others are available only upon request, by agencies 


or members. It might be a good idea to check up in order to ses whether 
you've been getting all the literature you are entitled to or will find useful 
for a modest price. If you don’t have your old JouRNALs handy, a_post- 


card to us will bring you a roundup of THE LATEST FROM NAHRO 


during 1956. 


For example: Have you seen the two NAHRO reprints 
Through Conservation and Rehabilitation and Toward Good Housing f 


the Aging 


Saving Citre 


) 


the ones with the striped covers? Saving Cities was sent free 


to all agencies requesting it; the Aging reprint went free to all agencies be- 


cause of its universal application. 
obtain their own copies for $1 each 


articles on the respective subjects, plus a useful reference list o 


Individual members of NAHRO can 


for 40 pages of the best past-'OURNAI 


b Oks and 


articles. People outside NAHRO are paying attention to these publications 


orders come in from industry and business, lawyers, doctors 


sO peopl 


inside NAHRO who haven't seen them should find them worth looking 


into 


Kev: (B) book: (M) magazine: (N 


back.” 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF 
THE FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, January 10, 1957. 4 pp., 
mimeo. Has been sent free to agency 
members; free to individual members on 
request. National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

Record of the discussion between 
NAHRO representatives and Washington 
and regional office representatives of the 
Public Housing Admin‘stration on such 
subjects as administrative practices in 
dealing with welfare and problem fam-. 
ilies: accounting practice for retroactive 
rents: and PHA regional office approval 
of preliminary site plans for housing. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A SLUM 
LANDLORD, by William Manchester. 
Reprint from The Reporter, November 
15, 1956. 3 pp. NAHRO Publication No. 
OR 82. Has been sent free to agency 
members; free to individual members on 
request (supply limited). (P) 

Inside information on how a typical 
metropolitan slum landlord operates 
how he “gets around” health ordinances 

and why it will be forever profitable 
for him to continue owning slums 
unless citizen apathy changes to a de- 
mand for a strong and strictly enforced 
housing code. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 
Mailings during January 1957 to sub- 
scribers to NAHRO’s Renewal Informa- 
tion Service. Others desiring copies may 


February 1957 


newspaper: (P) pamphlet or “paper- 


find some still available directly fro 
their original source as listed below 


ANNUAL REPORT 1956 CAC (CITI. 
ZENS ACTION COMMISSION). 1956. 
36 pp. New Haven Citizens Action Com- 
mission, Inc., 177 Church Street, New 
Haven 10, Connecticut. (P) 


See December 1956 JourRNAL. page 
$50. 


COORDINATION — OF URBAN RE 
NEWAL WITH THE URBAN HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM, by James W. Follin, 
in Urban Land, December 1956. 6 pp. 
$1.00. Urban Institute, 1200 18th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (P) 


How Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Washington 
and Nashville are dovetailing slum clear 
ance and highway projects. Mr. Follin 
former federal official now an urban re- 
newal consultant. observes that “no city 
has yet directed its urban renewal efforts 
to serve fully the urban highway pro- 
gram.” 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF REDEVEL- 
OPMENT IN U.S.A., by Carl Feiss. Re- 
print from the August 1956 issue of 
Progressive Architecture. 8 pp. Reinhold 
Publishing Company, 430 Park Avenue, 
New York. (P) 

See August-September 1956 JourNat. 
page 311 


PLANNING 


THE CRACK IN THE PICTURE WIN. 
DOW, by John Keats. 1956. 194 pp. $3.00. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. (B) 


The first 164 pages of this sharp 
tongued and entertaining treatise tell th 
story of John and: Mary Dron hypo 
thetical heads of a two-child “govern 
ment-worker” family who are partakers 
of what the author chooses to call “de 
velopment living” (private—not pablis 
Marshalled for our enlithten 


ment are the depressing and d'snal ef 


housing 
f 
fects, as Mr. Keats sees them, of “corner 
cut” housing built for home ownersh p 
mn new areas lac kine publi SeTVICES 
housing characteristic of the less happy 
suburbs of many an American. cits 
Mi Keats is wort ed and anery ibout 
this state of affairs and sees no salvation 
it seems, for families like the Drones 
ilready caught in the toils of financing 
and refinancing housing that is neve 
quite right for them 

Leaving them and. their benighted 
neighbors to carry on the best they can, 
he devotes the final 30 pages of his book 
to upl fting thoughts. Though there will 
probably have to be more of “develop 
ment life in this country, he says, it 
can b 


improved if the dwellers learn 
to know and_ take 
and good points of a healthful house and 


action on 7onine 


will exert more pressure and support for 
better planning of “development” com 
mun'ties 

This littl satire may serve to con 
vince a lot of people, whether or not 
they have 
life, of the sense of community plan 


experienced “development 
ning, citizen participation and housing 
economics Courses in high sé hool It also 
lends argument for conserving some ol 
the old, roomier more gracious houses 
in their native communities where pos 
sible, as an “out” for those who want 


to avoid “development living 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF UR 
BAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES, 
1950, by Otis Dudley Duncan and Albert 
J. Reiss, Jr. 1956. 421 pp. $6.50. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, New 
York. (B) 


Another volume in the census mon 
ograph series produced for the Social 
Science Research Counc 1, 
American community characteristics from 
\ major purpose of 


analyzing 


1950 census data 
the monograph is to indicate how the 
new census classifications of communities 
can heighten the usefulness of census in- 
formation for research on community 
structure. In this study, the authors con- 
cern themselves with four major aspects 
of community structure: size, spatial or- 
ganivation, growth and _ stability, and 
functional specialization. The parts of 
the book most likely to interest planners 
ind housers concerned with urban _ re- 
newal are those dealing with (a) high- 
and low-income communities, (b) a case 
study of the Chicago rural-urban fringe, 
ynd (c) kinds of functional specialization 

manufacturing, military, et« and 
their effect on population make-up 


THE CHANGING SHAPE OF METRO- 
POLITAN AMERICA: Deconcentration 
since 1920, by Amos S. Hawley. 1956. 177 
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pp. $4. The Free Press, Glencoe, Iili- 
nois. (B) 

A companion monograph to Donald 
Bogue’s earlier report on population re- 
distribution in metropolitan America 
during the first half of the twentieth 
century and one of the Scripps Founda- 
tion studies contracted for by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. Intro- 
duces as a unit of analysis the “extended 
metropolitan area,” which is defined as 
an area with centers within 35 miles of 
the central city of the “standard metro- 
politan area,” and compares data on this 
larger unit with data for the correspond- 
ing standard area. 

Both this study and the one above 
are out of the “light reading” class. 


ADMINISTRATION 


SELECTING SUPERVISORS, by Milton 
M. Mandell and Sally H. Greenberg. 
United States Civil Service Commission 
Personnel Methods Series No. 2, Revised 
Edition 1956. 25 cents. 53 pp. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (P) 

Analyzes the supervisor’s job and qual- 
ifications; reviews and evaluates selec- 
tion methods, including written tests, 
oral interviews, and appraisals; goes into 
the administration of a supervisory se- 
lection program. List of sample questions 
for testing supervisory judgment and 
reading comprehension. 


EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING, by 
Milton M. Mandell, Joseph Brooks, and 
Sally H. Greenberg. United States Civil 
Service Commission Personnel Methods 
Series No. 5. 40 cents. 103 ‘pp. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (P) 

Sound advice on how to conduct in- 
terviews when hiring new employees and 
a warning, with reasons given, why inter- 
views usually should not be the only 
means of judging an applicant’s value 
for the job. 

(The above two pamphlets are part 
of a “personnel methods series” being 
prepared by the federal civil service com- 
mission as an aid to its own and other 
agency administrators. Others in the 
series are: No. 1, Improving Employ- 
ment Reference Checks and Nos. 3 
and 4, Assessing and Reporting Training 
Needs and Progress and Training the 
Supervisor, the latter two in process. 


HOUSING CODES 


HOUSING CODES IN URBAN RE- 
NEWAL, by Joseph Guandolo, in The 
George Washington Law Review, October 
1956. pp. 1-52. $1.00 The George Wash- 
ington University Law Review. Wash- 
ton 6, D. C. (M) 

One of the most complete analyses to 
ceme to the JouRNAL’s attention of 
court tests of housing code enforcement. 
The article is prefaced by a statement on 
the role of housing codes in urban re- 
newal and by a bit of historical back- 
ground on minimum housing standards. 

Legal basis for a housing code is 
cited by Mr. Guandolo as the police 
power, which he says has been getting 
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Ranulfo C. Alanis, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Mrs. W. R. Banner. 
El Paso, Texas 
M. Edwin Barrett, 
Alexandria, Virginia 
E. J. Burns, 
Honolulu, Territory Hawaii 
N. V. Bussmann, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
A. E. Carson 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chicago Plan Commission 
Cooper Union Main Library, 
New York, New York 
K. R. Daniels, 
Houston, Texas 
Betsy Davenport, 
Houston, Texas 
Edward Dean, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Louis Escobedo, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Garcia & Associates. Inc., 
Chamblee, Georgia 
Guy Halferty, 
Long Beach, California 
Medora F. Hayes, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Raymond W. Hedges. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Vera J. Helms, 
Bakersfield, California 
Uvaldo Hinogoso, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Woodrow Ingram, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mildred A. Jenkins, 


Houston, Texas 





NAHRO WELCOMES... 


new individual members and Journal subscribers enrolled during 


Agency Members 


Regional Planning Commission of Reno, Reno. Nevada 


Kementrian Pekerdjaan Umun dan 
Tenga, Djakarta, Indonesia 
R. Langan, 

Houston, Texas 

Marusen Company, Ltd.. 
Osaka Branch, Osaka, Japan 

Mat D. Peterson, 

Mt. Clemens. Michigar 

Joseph Pois, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Arthur Postman. 

Waltham, Massachusetts 

George W. Price, 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

Public Administration Service, 
Rangoon, Burma 

Paul C. Robinson, 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

Glen F. Rogers, 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

James L. Rogers, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Yndalecio Salanis. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

Felipe Salasar, 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

E. Morton Schaffran, 
Marin City, California 

Herman A. Schmidt, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Tyler J. Seldon, Jr., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Purcell Smith, 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

‘Tanislado Villarreal, 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

Albert N. Votaw, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Dorothy G. White, 

Little Rock, Arkansas 








a progressively more broad and dynam 
interpretation from the courts in recent 
years as it applies to urban renewal op- 
erations. In the case of housing codes, 
courts have been most frequently asked 
to evaluate whether or not code en- 
forcement under the police power vio- 
lates either the “equal protection of the 
laws” or “due process of law” clauses of 
the fourteenth amendment of the na- 
tional constitution or similar limitations 
in state constitutions. Mr, Guandolo cites 
a number of key decisions of this kind 
as they apply to the major provisions 
of housing codes. 

For cities that want to try for 
housing standards higher than _ those 
in existing codes, Mr. Guandolo sug- 
gests consideration of restrictions on 
a “zoned” basis—different requirements 
for different districts because of the 
varying degrees and conditions of blight 
in most Other measures for 
strengthening control might include vol- 
untary action by property owners, an 
urban renewal plan, and exercise of 
eminent domain. The legal justification 
for imposing higher standards on an 
area, district, or zoned basis is. again. 


cases. 


“the exercise of the police power for the 
public welfare.” 

\ppended to the article are the ci- 
tations for the 39 state and/or terri- 
torial urban development and renewal 
laws in existence and matching court 
decisions on their constitutionality, where- 
ever the laws have been tested: also 
citations for state housing regulations, 
which exist in 20 states and Puerto Rico. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


GUIDE TO CHANGING NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS: A Manual of Guidance for 
Dealing with Intergroup Relations Prob- 
lems in the Neighborhood Undergoing 
Change, National Community Relations 
Advisory Council. 1956. 72 pp. 50 cents. 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, 9 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York. (P) 

Worked up by the Jewish organiza- 
tions that make up the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, the 
treatment outlined is applicable for un- 
derstanding and preparing for neighbor- 
hood change involving any groups. 
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